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A NEW IDEA AND A HUNDRED POUNDS s 


The Chief Scout Has a Day Off 



The Chiel Scout has been taking a holiday in Scotland, and here we see him fishing in 
the River Tay while he thinks out new developments for the Boy Scouts and Girl Guides 


LOOKING FOR AN 
OLD, OLD MAN 

MR. REID MOIR’S SEARCH 
IN NORFOLK 

What He Has Found in the 
Forest Bed 

AN ANCIENT WORKSHOP 

Mr. Reid Moir, the famous archaeolo¬ 
gist avho is searching in Norfolk for 
evidence of the early men who lived in 
that'part of England, was not long ago 
explaining some very interesting facts 
about his 'discoveries, .in the .ancient 
Forest Bed of Cromer, where lie lias been 
searching • for flint, implements made 
by primitive men who lived perhaps 
560,000' years ago. ~ ' 

; The Forest • Be'd is composed. of a 
series of .deposits, mostly formed of 
peat and gravel found at-the base of 
the high cliffs of .the Cromer coast, and 
in places upon the foreshore when the 
tide' is at its lowest.: ' . 

The Old Valley of the Rhine 

If the ancient people, whose remains 
Mr. Moir has found;, could return to the 
scene of their old home they would see 
nothing to remind them of the place 
they knew so intimately. I11 their days, 
in place of the broad North Sea and the 
high cliffs formed of glacial deposits, 
there existed a wide and shallow valley 
through which flowed a northern ex¬ 
tension of the present River Rhine. 
This Iriver laid down the gravel and peat 
of the Forest Bed, which was so called 
because of the large number of roots and 
trees found in it.- In this gravel and 
peat-have been discovered the remains 
of many animals which are now either 
extinct or are only found in other 
parts of the Earth. 

We know that Norfolk must have 
been a big game country in the remote 
past,- because the bones and teeth of 
three kinds of elephants, of a rhinoceros; 
of numerous forms of deer, of the great 
sabre-toothed tiger, a huge bear, the 
giant beaver, horses, and other animals, 
have been identified from the Forest Bed. 

England’s Climate Long Ago 

Now, all these’ were warmth-loving 
animals, and thus it is realised that, at 
the period when they lived, a warm 
climate existed in England. The crea¬ 
tures whose remains have been found 
were. riiost probably,' drowned in the 
river, and as the flesh decayed the bones 
would sink to the bottom of the water 
and be covered up by the deposits then 
being formed. : 

The researches -Mr. Moir'is carrying 
out on the Norfolk coast have now shown 
that prehistoric man was also an ' in¬ 
habitant of the valley of the. ancient 
Rhine, which must have been a delightful 
district for his activities. For not only 
was he in a country where the animals 
he wanted for food were plentiful, but 
there existed also large quantities of 
flint of fine quality, from which he could 
make Ills weapons and implement- 


The cliffs of Cromer are being slowly 
worn away by the action of underground 
springs of water which cause large 
masses' of . deposits to slip down, and 
these fallen portions are, in the course of 
time, washed away by the sea. Thus, 
wliat.is now. shingle beach and foreshore 
was, not very long ago, covered-by the 
cliffs. Fortunately, at the'base of'the 
cliffs is a very" hard deposit which, is 
not easily removed by the waves, and 
great stretches of this bed can be seen 
in places on the foreshore at low water. 
It is in this deposit that the flint imple¬ 
ments of the people who lived in Forest 
Bed' times are found, and, at one site 
near Cromer Mr. Moir. has discovered a 
place where, by the large number or 
implements and flakes discovered, he 
concludes that an actual workshop 
once existed. 

Most Of'the specimens are of very 
large size, . and show that the people 
who made them must have been strong, 
and able to flake their flints with great 
accuracy and force. A few of the imple¬ 
ments have hollows worked out on either 
side of them, so that they could be 


grasped with comfort, but it is evident 
the hands of these ancient hunters 
must have been much larger than ours, 
as even a large-handed man of today 
could not hold these specimens securely. 

As can be imagined, in' making a 
flint implement, a great many flakes 
were struck off, as shavings of wood are 
removed.by a carpenter, and these are 
usually found in large quantities when¬ 
ever a prehistoric workshop is dis¬ 
covered. The finds' at Cromer have 
shown archaeologists that men of' a 
primitive and robust type were living 
and hunting game in this country at the 
very remote period .when the Forest. 
Bed was being--laid down, ’ and the 
remains which have been recovered from 
these deposits show that Norfolk was 
inhabited .by herds., of; great .mammals 
which have long since disappeared. 

Mr. Reid Moir is* continuing his 
researches on the Norfolk coast,’ and 
hopes that one of these days he may be 
lucky enough to find some of the 
actual bones of one of the men of the 
Cromer Forest Bed. If he does there will 
be great excitement in scientific circles. ■ 


THE MAN NOBODY 
KNEW 

How Old Tom Hughes 
Lived and Died 

A HERO OF ENGLAND 

An old man called Thomas Hughes 
has just been saved from a pauper’s 
grave and buried with military honours 
at Pentre, South Wales. 

Few people knew anything about 
him. He was a proud, lonely old man 
who kept his troubles to himself and 
made a scanty living as a colliery 
labourer.. He had lost his wife years 
ago, and seemed to have no friends. 

. Poor old Tom was knocked down in 
the road by a motor-car one night. He 
was taken to I-lwynypia hospital and died 
there. The authorities did their utmost 
to. find out something about him, but he 
appeared .to have neither relatives nor 
friends. It was decided to bury him 
at-the expense of the parish. ■ r 

\ A Veteran Soldier 

At the last minute a great discovery 
was made. Old Tom Hughes, home¬ 
less, friendless, was one of Britain’s 
heroes. Twice he lfad served liis coun¬ 
try in her need. He had gone through 
the South African war; when England 
called on her sons for help again he an¬ 
swered the summons and served in the 
Great War. ' >. ■ ...- 

Tom came home with his medals and 
liis decorations, saying little, never' 
boasting. Old age came, and poverty, 
and the medals were pawned for bread. 

When this was found out a great 
wave of pity passed over the people of 
Pentre. It seemed terrible that a man 
who had twice offered his life to England 
should have a' pauper’s grave. The 
local branch of the British Legion of 
Ex-Servicemen claimed the body, and it 
was carried to the Legion Hall. 

Lying in State - 

The Union Jack was flown half-mast 
and the plain oak coffin was placed 
so that people could. file ■ past and pay 
their tributes to the dead. All that day 
the old soldier lay in state.' Working 
men from the collieries, shopkeepers, 
mothers, and wives passed by’ and 
thought of the, tragedy, of that. brave 
man’s' ending, and threw flowers on the 
coffin and dropped a tear. Men.who 
had'won the war came up:and saluted. 
.‘The Whole town turned out; for the 
funeral. The coffin was put on a gun- 
carriage, covered by the. Union Jack, 
and drawn by six horses. Thonsands of 
men, women, and children followed to 
his grave this old hero whom England 
was glad to honour. 

1 The British Legion has a plot in this 
cemetery sacred to heroes,. and there 
old Tom was laid to rest. The mound 
of his grave is still bright with flowers, 
and a stone will presently' .mark the 
place, and passers-by will stand and 
think of what those years of war meant, 
of sacrifice and holism, and dr' , 
nobly done. 
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JEANNE HACHETTE 
OF BEAUVAIS 

GIRL WHO FOLLOWED 
JOAN OF ARC 

\ City’s Protest Against a False 
Story on the Film 

BAD KINEMA HISTORY 

The City Council of Beauvais, about 
fifty miles from Paris, have raised their 
voices in protest against the historical 
inaccuracy of a film which does a grave 
injustice to a heroine of'their town.- 

The film gives an untrue story of the 
life- of Jeanne Hachette, in whose 
honour the citizens of Beauvais hold a 
procession every year. Her statue stands 
in the centre of Beauvais to remind the 
people of how she saved their city from 
sack and pillage 450 years ago, and in so 
doing saved France. 

The March on Paris 

It was in the evil days of France after 
the end of the English wars, while the 
memory of Jeanne D’Arc was still a fact 
to. conjure with, that Jeanne Hachette 
won a heroine’s fame.' The country was 
still in a sad plight, but the nobles hated 
King Louis the Eleventh, who sought 
to reduce their power, and tried to drive 
him out. The people, however,, stood 
by the king, whom they believed to be 
their friend, and their hope of peace. 

, The king’s most formidable enemy was 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, 
who was really an independent prince. 
In 1472 he marched on Paris with a 
great army, and for a time it seemed 
(hat the king was lost, till the news rang 
ihrougli France that the little city of 
Beauvais, held by only 300 men, had 
hurled back the invaders.from its walls. 
It was Jeanne Hachette’s victory. 

The Girl with an Axe 

Jeanne’s real name was Jeanne 
Foucquet, but she* has been called 
Jeanne Hachette ever since the siege 
of Beauvais, because she carried an axe 
at the city’s defence. The daughter of 
an artisan, she was only 18 when she 
became a hero, but the wonderful story 
of Joan of Arc had made her burn to 
follow the maid’s example. " Oh! 
Glorious Virgin, come to our aid,” she 
shouted when the Burgundians appeared 
before Beauvais, and led the people to 
defend the walls. 

Wielding her axe, she hurled back a 
soldier who had planted the Burgundian 
standard on the walls, so heartening the 
little garrison by her bravery that they 
were able to drive back a fearful 
assault. France was saved, and the 
grateful king heaped rewards on Jeanne. 
She married an honest burgher of 
Beauvais, and appears to have lived in 
peace and honour for the rest of her days. 

Women Lead a Procession 

One of the things Louis the Eleventh 
did in her honour was to found in 
Beauvais a pageant, which is called the 
Procession of the Assault, in which the 
women, go in front as a token of their 
bravery under the lead of Jeanne. The 
citizens still love to recall the simple and 
heroic story of their brave maid, and it 
is a great pity that the film producers 
cannot tell it truthfully. 

The film, which is being shown under 
the title The Miracle of the Wolves, is 
evidently as reckless with historical 
fact as the film of The Birth of a Nation, 
which utterly misrepresents events after 
the American Civil War. The city 
authorities have prepared a true state¬ 
ment of what Jeanne Hachette did and 
have insisted on its being read before 
any production of the film in Beauvais. 


A MILLION VOLTS 
Spark Nine Feet Long 

A current of a million volts, the 
biggest voltage ever produced in Eng¬ 
land, was generated at Dr. de Ferranti’s 
works at Hollinwood, Lancashire, the 
other day, the experiment causing a 
spark nine feet six inches long. 


The Children 

MADAME TUSSAUD’S 

A Famous Place Lost 
to London 

NAPOLEON’S CARRIAGE AND 
WELLINGTON’S BED 

There is sorrow among thousands-of 
children, little ones weeping, for Ma¬ 
dame Tussaud’s, that little world in 
wax, has been burned dow'n. 

It had a remarkable and romantic 
story. It was something more than a 
waxwork, show, it was a .storehouse of 
historical treasures which cannot be re¬ 
placed. Some of the relics were remark¬ 
able enough to have had a. safer home. 

The business itself came about in a 
curious way. Madame Tussaud herself, 
who died in 1850, was born at Berne, 
in Switzerland, in 1760, and was taught 
wax-modelling by her uncle. Coming to 
Paris they opened a waxwork gallery 
in the Palais Royal in 17S0, and later i 
sprang into fame by making wax I 
models of the famous people of the 
French Revolution. All kinds of in¬ 
teresting relics came into their hands, 
so that when Madame Tussaud started 
business in London in 1802 she had the 
makings of a smalt museum.- 

Among the treasures of the collection 
were the keys of the Bastille, Voltaire’s 
library chair, and the bed on which 
Wellington slept the night before Wa¬ 
terloo. The Napoleon relics included 
his coronation robes, his toilet-case, 
and liis telescope, and the carriage in 
which he rode from Moscow. So, in 
losing Madame Tussaud’s,. London, has 
really lost a remarkable museum. : 

GERMANY AND THE 
LEAGUE 

Unanimous Invitation 
A BIG GAIN ALL ROUND 

The absence of. Germany from the 
League of Nations has beena perpetual 
source of wealmess in its work, and to 
get her in would do more to help towards 
the peace of the world than any other 
single event. 

'flic League has sent a unanimous and 
very cordial invitation to her to join, 
promising her a seat on the Council and 
equality with the original members. 

One of the reasons Germany has 
hesitated so long to apply for member¬ 
ship has been the uncertainty whether 
she would be put on the Council of her 
own right, or whether she would be 
dependent on election as the smaller 
countries are. That doubt is now set at 
rest, as it should have been long ago. 

Her other fears have been lest she 
should be required to undertake more 
in support of the League in case of war 
than her disarmed condition makes 
possible, and so arouse the hostility of 
a law-breaking State a'nd expose herself 
to reprisals she could not prevent. On 
all these points careful answers have 
been given, showing that, while equal 
rights involve equal duties, no Power 
will be , required to do more than she 
can, and that in doing it she will have 
the full support of her fellow members. 

Europe will gain enormously by 
bringing Germany into line, and it is 
to be hoped that in her own interest she 
will no longer hesitate, but will make the 
necessary application next September. 

FIVE MINUTES OF TERROR 
The Great Tornado 

A tornado of extraordinary violence, 
the' wind bibwing,' it was said, at 
hundreds of miles an hour, sivept over 
an area 200 miles long in America, and 
destroyed many villages and towns in 
Illinois and neighbouring States. Oyer 
1000 lives were lost, and in five minutes 
10,000 were homeless. 


s Newspaper 


17,000 MILES, FLIGHT 

Developing the Empire’s 
Airways 

In contemplation of an air route, to 
India', with ultimate extension to Aus¬ 
tralia, the Director of Civil Aviation, 
Sir Sefton Brancker, has just approached 
the problem in the best possible way. 

There are many details to consider in 
arranging an airway, such as finding the 
best landing_stations and depots along 
the route, and also approaching the 
authorities of the various countries on 
the way. . And what better way of doing 
these things than by air ? That is what 
Sir Sefton Brancker has just done. 

He left London towards the end of 
last November in a D.H.50'aeroplane 
with Mr. Alan Cobham as pilot. They 
travelled through Europe by. way of 
Berlin, Warsaw, Bukarest, and then to 
Constantinople, discussing with the 
authorities at-each place the possibilities 
of commercial aviation. 1 

Once Mr. Cobham took his machine 
for a flight in the neighbourhood of 
Mount Everest, the great peak which 
has resisted all man’s attempts at con¬ 
quest ; and lie declares that lie will one 
day fly over Everest. 1 

Unlike many of the spectacular 
flights which have been made in recent 
years, when scycral different engines and 
parts were used in the course of flight, 
this commercial flight of 17,000 miles 
was made throughout with the same 
aeroplane and Siddeley-Punia engine. 

It was a truly magnificent perform¬ 
ance and promises well for the future 
airway to India. 


A NOBLE WAY OF 
MAKING GOOD 
A Business Man and His Money 

Ten years ago a young man unfit for 
military service offered himself for the 
Congo mission field, but could not pass 
the medical test. 

He was greatly disappointed. •“ If-I 
cannot work there myself,” lie said, 
“ my money shall work there for.me.” 
He had ^75, for he was only 25, but'lie 
gave what he had. He went into busi¬ 
ness and gave all his profits beyond a 
bare living year after year to the support 
of the Baptist Congo Mission, till his 
total gift has now reached £25,000. 
Two years ago lie married, and his con¬ 
tribution dropped from £4745 to £3853, 
but last year it was irp again to £4908, 
so that his wife, is' evidently as' self- 
sacrificing as'he is." ' 

- Only three people know his name ; 
lie sends his contributions through 
several banks and so keeps liis anon¬ 
ymity.. He asks the prayers of the 
missionary society that lie may be .kept 
true to his promise. 

THE LIFE BRIGADERS 
Excellent Movement for Girls 

We have been asked to draw attention 
to the Girls’ Life Brigade, carried on in 
connection with the National’ Sunday 
School Union during the last 22 years. 
The membership of the Brigade numbers 
26,000. The age for entry is from 10 
years, but there is a younger section of 
cadets. The Brigade is organised in 
officered companies, with a uniform. It 
has medals and badges for various forms 
of expertness" and service, its syllabus 
including drill, first-aid, home. - nursing, 
life-saving, signalling; swimming, infant 
care, cookery, laundry, needlework, 
Nature study, music, and art, with 
I summer camps. 

The special features of this most 
excellent Brigade are that its members 
must all abstain from alcohol, and all 
be members of a Bible class or Sunday 
school attached to a church or mission, 
the aim being to keep the members in 
close touch with some religious body. 
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THE SLEEPER NEAR 
THE HOLY TOMB 

A Crusader’s Grave 

MAN WHO SIGNED MAGNA 
CARTA 

Where are buried the countless 
Crusaders who lost their lives, fighting 
in the Holy Land ?. Not a single grave 
was known till there was discovered the 
other day, almost in the entrance to the 
Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, the tomb 
which has now been recognised as that 
of one of our own knights. - 

This grave owes its preservation to 
the fact that a stone platform which 
stood above it has been removed. 

The name and arms of the long dead 
warrior are clearly visible. They are 
those of a former Governor of Jersey in 
the days of King John. ' His name was 
Philip d’Albini, and he was a councillor 
of King John at the signing of Magna 
Carta, and tutor to Henry III. 

He went out to the Holy Land with 
the Emperor Frederick II in 1229, and 
died there in 1236. 

Our First Naval Victory 

Philip Daubeney, as we should call 
him now, was a distinguished English 
soldier. He was a faithful friend of the 
King, arid fought on his side against the 
Barons. But perhaps his greatest claim 
to honour was that it was he who won 
our first naval victory, defeating the 
French fleet which was bringing rein¬ 
forcements across the Channel, destroy¬ 
ing many of their galleys, and towing the 
remainder into Dover Harbour. 

He was spared the pain of seeing his 
royal master defeated and deposed by 
Simon de Montfort. Long before 
Henry’s weakness and folly had exasper¬ 
ated the., nobles into rebellion, this 
devoted, and gallant knight died in 
Palestine on a pious pilgrimage. 

The family of Sir Philip is still 
flourishing, and a Sir Philip Daubeney has 
just been writing to The Times ! 


COOLIDGE, LIMITED 
His Choice Rejected by the 
Senate 

PRESIDENT AND HIS POWERS 

It was only at the beginning of March 
that the new American Senate took tip 
its duties and President Coolidge entered 
upon liis second term of office as the 
result of the November elections ; yet 
already there has been a serious quarrel 
between them. * 

While the Constitution makes the 
President largely independent of Con¬ 
gress, it gives the Senate the duty of 
confirming or rejecting the President's 
appointments to the principal posts in 
his Cabinet. For many years confirma¬ 
tion lias, been giyen as a matter of 
course, “ out of respect for the Presi¬ 
dential office.” But Mr. Coolidge pro¬ 
posed for Ills new Attorney-General, the 
principal law officer of the Union, 
an eminent lawyer who had done much 
work for tlie great trusts*whose powe- 
Americans fear so much. 

This gentleman, Mr. Charles B. 
Warren, it was discovered, was actually 
appearing as defendant in a case before 
the courts under the anti-trust law, so 
that if he had become Attorney-General 
ho might have had to appear in court 
against liimsclf. When his name came 
before the Senate it was rejected by 46 
votes to 39, and Mr. Warren then in¬ 
formed the President that he would 
rather not be given an appointment. 

Thereupon the President made an¬ 
other choice, and this was at once con¬ 
firmed by the Senate. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Acropolis . ■ ,. , , Ah-krop-o-lis 

Manitoba ..... Man-e-to-bah 
Phidias.Fid-cas 
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A LIVING ST. FRANCIS 


NELSON’S SHIP AS NELSON KNEW IT 


Rich Man in His Sixpenny 
Cottage 

MR. KAGAWA OF JAPAN 

One of the most interesting foreign 
visitors to England just now is Mr. 
Tovohiko Kagawa of Japan. He is a 
writer, a labour leader, and a Christian 
minister; and in each sphere lie has 
won great success. . 

Born in a wealthy home, Mr. Kagawa 
had a breakdown in health as a young 
man and went for a year to live in a 
fisherman’s cottage which he rented at 
sixpence a week. Here he came to know 
and love the very poor. ■ 

On his recovery he did not return to 
his beautiful home, but at grave risk to 
his health he rented a room in the slums 
of the great shipbuilding city of Kobe.' 
He gave away his fortune, and lived in 
poverty, serving the people. 

For a time he went to an American 
University to be trained for the Christian 
ministry. Returning to Kobe, he threw 
himself into the task of improving the 
lot of those who were down and out. 

Champion of the Poor 

He fought the battle of the poor, 
organised the workers, and struggled to 
improve the conditions of the slum- 
dwellers. He pleaded for better housing, 
for the abolition of drink, and for one 
day’s rest in seven. He wdn the trust and 
confidence of the lowest of the low, and 
secured many reforms and improve¬ 
ment of conditions for the workers. 

As a speaker and as a writer Mr., 
Kagawa could have made a fortune had 
he so wished. But he has used all his 
income to start schemes to help slum- 
dwellers. He has written several books, 
and a quarter of a million copies have 
been sold of one of them. 

He is minister of a church in the heart 
of the Kobe slums. Many attempts have 
been made to lure him away to some 
more wealthy church, but he continues 
to live a life of poverty because he 
believes he can in that way give the 
fullest help to the people he loves. 

For a man of his frail health it must be 
a severe trial to live in what are perhaps 
the foulest slums on Earth, but he affirms 
that it is not a sacrifice but a joy. 


HOW A LIFE WAS SAVED 
AT SEA 

Doctor and Patient Hundreds 
of Miles Apart 

Here is one more instance among 
many thousands of the miracles of 
modern science.' 

The French ship Capitaine Faurc was 
lately on her way back from China. One 
day a passenger fell very ill. There was 
no doctor on board, there was no other 
ship in sight, no hope for help. People 
began to grow anxious for the life of 
their unfortunate fellow-traveller. But 
science has conquered distance, and this 
is what happened. 

Hundreds of miles off there was sailing 
in the opposite direction the good ship 
Angers, another boat of the same French 
company. She heard a pressing message 
in the ether from the Capitaine Faure, 
asking for a doctor’s help. The doctor on 
the Angers came, listened-in to what the 
others had to say, and told them what 
to do. The conversation was renewed 
again and again in dashes and dots, the 
ship in need wired news of her patient to 
the other ship's physician ; and day by 
day the physician sent prescriptions 
back. In the end all was well, and one 
more life was saved for the world. • 





The Victory restored to her original condition 



The guns seen from the outside 


Below deck, showing the guns 


The bow, which has been restored to its original splendour 


The diver who has been working in connection 
with the Victory 


The stern ha3 been made to look a3 it was 
In Nelson’s day 


The Victory, Nelson’s famous flagship at Trafalgar, which had long been going to decay, 
has been restored in dry dock to its original condition at the time of the Great Victory. 
These pictures show A ic. its restored condition. The vessel was recently refloated 


TAKING THE SUN’S 
TEMPERATURE 

How It Rises and Falls 

OLD-FASHIONED SUMMERS AND 
OLD-FASHIONED WINTERS 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

The Sun’s temperature is now nearly 
normal, and is going up slightly. That 
may seem an odd statement to those 
who think the Sun always must give 
out from year to year the same radiation, 
but the explanation is that its temper¬ 
ature can be taken only on the Earth, 
and the amount of heat the Earth 
receives from the Sun in a year may 
differ by about as much as five per cent. 

According to Dr! C. G. Abbot, the 
doctor who takes the Sun’s temperature 
at places on the globe as far apart as 
California and North Africa, it has been 
below normal for the past two years, as 
if it had been suffering from the after 
effects of influenza. It is now going up 
again, and there are signs that it may 
rise above the normal. 

What the Wind Means to England 

That does not necessarily mean that 
the Earth as a whole will have hotter 
summers or milder winters, because 
these transient seasons at any spot on' 
the globe depend chiefly on the pre¬ 
valent winds. It is the influence of the 
prevailing winds which makes the south 
of England warm, though it is no farther 
south than freezing Labrador. 

Changes in the annual amount of heat 
coming from the Sun may affect a 
country’s winter, spring, or summer, 
nevertheless. Dr. Abbot thinks that 
even a change amounting to less than 
one per cent in the heat arriving here 
may change the positions of those points 
on the Earth’s surface from which the 
weather cyclones start; but not enough 
is yet known to say how and when these 
alterations will take place. 

All that can be said is that when the 
Sun’s temperature is above or below the 
normal there are likely to be departures 
in most countries from that established 
succession of the seasons which people 
call old-fashioned winters and old-fash¬ 
ioned summers. 

HOW TO STOP WAR 
The Women’s Way in America 
MAKING IT ILLEGAL 

Heroic remedies are often the best cure 
for desperate diseases. The Women’s 
Peace Union of America lias drafted 
an Amendment to the Constitution 
with the object of making war illegal. 

As everybody knows, it required an 
Amendment to the Constitution to bring 
Prohibition into force ; and it is taking 
all the time and attention of the 
American legal system to keep it in 
force. For both Drink and War have 
powerful allies everywhere in the world 
of politics. 

Briefly, these are the three heads of 
the proposed Amendment: 

War for any purpose shall be illegal. 

2. Neither the United States as a whole,' not 
any. State or Territory of the Union, nor any 
American citizen or group of citizens, shall 
train soldiers, employ armaments, or levy taxes 
for either of these objects. 

3 . Within a year from the passing of the 
Amendment the traffic in and possession of 
arms shall cease throughout the jurisdiction of 
the United States. 

Opponents of the Women’s Peace 
Union are reminding us of a clause in 
tire American Constitution which says 
that provision shall be duly made “ for 
the common defence,” and that therefore 
it is impossible to carry the Union’s 
objects into effect; but the leaders of 
the Union answer this by saying that 
the best possible defence a country can 
have is organised passive resistance, and 
that the greatest danger to any country 
is a powerful militarv machine. 
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INDIA’S TROUBLES 

EDUCATING THE PEOPLE 
FOR GOVERNMENT 

Changes that are Bound to 
Come Some Day 

WILL THEY BE HASTENED? 

We all know that the experiment in 
giving the people of India a share in the 
government of their country has not 
been working very well. A powerful 
party among them have decided that 
they do not want it to wbrk. They say 
the Indian’s share in the government 
is not large enough, and they think 
they can force Britain to give more by 
making the arrangement unworkable. 

The Act of Parliament which set up 
tile present system provided that an 
inquiry should be held after ten years 
to see what changes were advisable, but 
last year the Legislative Assembly 
asked for an immediate inquiry and the 
Government agreed, but restricted its 
scope to the question of what improve¬ 
ments could be madejn the .working of 
the Act without altering the Act itself. 

A Half-Way House 

Now the Inquiry Committee has 
reported, but its members arc unable to 
agree. It consists of three British 
officials and six Indians—all. experienced 
politicians and none of them extremists. 
Four of the Indians have presented a 
minority report declaring that no 
changes in the working of the Act will 
meet tlie case and that, radical .'changes 
of the Act itself are needed. The three 
Englishmen and the other two Indians, 
on the oilier hand, try to carry out the 
instruction given them, but admit that 
the system the Act establishes is only a 
half-way house to . something better. 
They make some important suggestions 
which would alter things considerably 
for the better, and it is difficult to see 
how the Government can avoid carrying 
them through. 

India is divided into provinces, and a 
great deal of the work of government is 
given over to the provincial Govern¬ 
ments ; but this work is divided up 
under a system called Dyarchy, which 
means double rule. ■ The provincial 
Governor, with the help of men of his 
own choosing, deals with all matters 
concerning law and order, police, justice, 
factories, and taxation, while Indian 
Ministers are put in charge of local 
governing bodies, public health, liquor 
and drugs, education, and so on. The 
majority report suggests that this Indian 
control should be more real. 

Flaws in the Act 

Again, only the educated or propertied 
classes have now a vote for the national 
and provincial legislatures, though a 
certain number of members are appointed 
to represent the interests of the common 
people. The report proposes that these 
“ depressed classes ” shall have more 
representatives who should be elected 
by themselves, and also that.-, factory 
workers as such should be: allowed-to 
elect their own representatives. 

These are only some of the changes 
proposed, and it seems likely - that in 
face of the two reports it will be impos¬ 
sible to keep to the original idea of 
making no change till the ten years are 
up. Only four years have gone by, so 
that it is a question of doing something 
cither now or in six years. The working 
of the Act has, however, revealed so 
many flaws that another six years with¬ 
out any change is hardly to be thought of. 

INSULIN FROM FISHES. 

- Insulin is now being made at one- 
fifth of its cost of a year ago by a new, 
process, whereby it is.. extracted. from; 
certain-fish. - This process has turned out' 
toffie co,Tiffictc!\f i sugcessfijl.,, )! fifi- 


A SCOTSMAN SEES 
SCOTLAND 

Busy Man and the 
Quiet Life 

THE BOER FARMER’S DIARY 

A busy scholar, who is a Scotsman, 
has been over from South Africa, arid 
had one of the greatest weeks of his life 
in Scotland. 

He had practically seen nothing of 
Scotland before, .. had never seen the 
Trossachs, had never been down the 
Caledonian Canal;. and when he saw 
Loch Lomond lie thought there was no 
place so lovely in the'world. He quite 
agreed with the driver of the motor-car 
who remarked to him : " I cannot under¬ 
stand how anybody can leave a country 
like this! ” 

It is Dr. Charles Murray, the writer 
of many poems in the Aberdeenshire 
dialect, who has thus been discovering 
Scotland, and lie declared at a luncheon 
in Glasgow that, though he and his wife 
had taken return tickets, his wife insisted 
that they should not use them. They 
mean to see Scotland this year, lie says, 
even if they have to live on porridge 
for the rest of their lives. “Then, after 
that, a quiet life, the sort of life the 
Boer farmer lives.” 

What this quiet life of tlic Bocr 
farmcr is Dr. Murray illustrated by a 
story of a friend who many years ago put 
up at a Dutchman’s farm, and there saw 
a new diary, in which there was only one 
entry, in Dutch, on September 17th. The 
entry was : Yesterday was the 16th, 
“ I am just looking forward," said 
Dr. Murray, “ to living in Scotland a 
little bit of the life where the only 
entry in the - diary is that yesterday 
was the lOth.” 

It makes a good story, but it is a dull 
day that gives nothing to a diary. . 

A HELPING HAND FOR 
CHINA 

The C.N. Wanted 

Copies of the C.N. or My Magazine 
are. called for on behalf of a mission 
3000 miles up the Yangtsc-kiang river 
in west China. 

Some years ago a brave English 
missionary and liis wife went out to west 
China to start missionary work in one of 
the little-known towns among the 
mountains. After founding a school 
and doing admirable work, the mission¬ 
ary with another friend was attacked 
by brigands and killed ; yet another 
missionary is continuing his work. 

English is taught in the school and 
some of the pupils can write quite good 
English ; in the words of one, “ the 
teachers are fervently teaching and 
the pupils are zealously studying.” But 
they have practically no English liter¬ 
ature, and it would be a great blessing 
to them if C.N. readers would send them 
their old C.N.s. 

These Chinese boys and girls have 
a very hard time, for in most cases when 
they become Christians their parents 
keep to their old ways, and it would be a 
great joy to them to know that friends 
over the seas are thinking of them. 

Papers or letters should be sent to 
The Principal, C.M.S. Middle School, 
Mien-Chow, Szechwan, West China. 


Who Would Carry Away the Survivors ? 

There may be a better industrial 
system imaginable than ours, and I hope 
we may be moving towards something 
better, but there is no doubt in my mind 
that if it were possible to destroy the 
present system in a.moment those who 
destroyed it would cause a shipwreck, 
but- they could not bring into existence a 
ship iiuwhich to take away, the survivors. ■ 

jssmui a ;u Aid fhe Frhne y l-mW,s\ 


TWO OLD WARS 

AMERICA SETTLING THEM 

Arbitration Nearly Half a 
Century After the Fighting 

WHO OWNS AN ISLAND? 

We often wonder, after six years of 
waiting, when the disputes arising out 
of the Great War will all have been 
settled. But there was a war in South 
America 46 years ago, and another 
between the United States and Spain 21 
•years .ago, and they arc still busy settling 
up after them. 

President Coolidge has just given an 
arbitration award which will bring a 
settlement of one of them much nearer 
than it was, and the U.S. Senate has 
settled a dispute arising out of the other. 

In the war which broke out in 1879, 
Chile seized three provinces, one from 
Bolivia anti two from Peru. By the 
Treaty of 1884 she kept the Bolivian 
province and one of the Peruvian 
provinces. .As to the third, Tacna- 
Arica, it was agreed that Chile should 
occupy it for leu years, and that there 
should then (in 1S94) be a vote of the 
inhabitants to decide which country 
they should belong ■ to. Whichever 
country won in the vote was to pay the 
other ten million dollars. 

Everyone Happy 

But the two countries could not agree 
as to the boundaries of the disputed 
province, or as to the votes of the 
people in it, and it was not till 1922 
that it was agreed to submit the dispute, 
to the United States. After three years 
of investigation President Coolidge has. 
given the award of his Government, 

He lays down rules as to who should 
vote, excluding all military and civil 
persons of either nationality, decides 
the northern boundary of the disputed 
territory, and appoints a commission 
to determine the southern boundary 
on the spot. 'Both sides feel that they 
have won something, so everyone is 
happy. And one more victory has been 
n on for the principle of arbitration. 

The other good piece of news is that 
America has'just decided to give up to 
Cuba the Isle of Pines, an island off the 
Cuban coast, which America has held 
ever since her war with Spain. 

The wisest Americans have always 
held that the island belonged rightly to 
Cuba, but for 21 years the Government 
has been unable to make up its mind 
to let it go. 

CHOKED WITH GOLD 
America Getting Rid of It 

Short-sighted observers in America 
rejoiced at the end of the war when they 
saw how all tlic gold was. flowing into 
the United States. 

But, so true is it that one part of the 
world cannot suffer without involving 
the rest, that the United States soon 
discovered that the gold she had -col¬ 
lected was likely to become a curse 
instead of a blessing, for the impover¬ 
ished nations of Europe could not buy 
American goods. 

And lately the United States liner 
George Washington has been to South¬ 
ampton with a cargo of six million 
dollars in gold bars for distribution, so 
that the exchanges of the nations may 
become stable. 

Six million dollars do not, of course, 
go very far, but there is more to,come. 
It is not all for Europe. Some-.is for 
China and India, some for Russia,, . -. 

A, little is for London. But-Great 
Britain has denied and taxed herself so 
heavily , in the past five years .in order 
to pay her American debt .that she does 
riot real),y (i qeed i .he^w.re,.;: ;, - -r 


April 4, 1025 

THINGS JUST SAID 

TWO THINGS YOU 
MUST READ 

The British Empire and the 
Kingdom of Heaven .<• 

A MUTTON CHOP FOR A 
STARVING DOG 

On wliat terms would you lend a 
mutton chop to a starving dog ? 

Lord Darling 

There are as many atoms in a drop 
of water as there are drops in .the 
Mediterranean Sea. Sir Oliver Lodge 
There are two things you must 
carefully read: • your Bible and a 
good, clean, far-sighted paper. 

Rev. George H. McXeal 
Four-fifths of the population do not 
use the public libraries. Their chief 
reading is so contemptible: that no 
public library would stock it. 

Mr. Ernest A. Raker 
If you would attain a happy and 
vigorous old age do not abuse the 
vitality of youth. Sir Arthur Schuster 
The finest institutions or constitu¬ 
tions are like trees : they need a soil 
tfiat will sustain and nourish them. 

. 1 /. Lucieu Rainier 

Poverty as we know it is irreconcil¬ 
able with the Kingdom of God. 

Canon Donaldson 

Let us be sympathetic towards each 
other’s idealism, for, although we 
may choose different routes, we are 
aiming at the same Promised Land: 

■ Mr. John Buchan 
Unless we can hold fast to an ideal 
we shall be suffocated in the' daily 
toil which most of us have to undergo, 
and as a people go down and perish 
for lack of Vision. The Prime Minister 
We do not know of any human in¬ 
stitution to which power may be safely 
entrusted. Hanford Henderson 

I most sincerely believe' that the 
British Empire in its principles is more 
like the Kingdom of Heaven than any 
other great political construction in 
history. Bishop Temple 

Sculpture is doing practically no¬ 
thing to hand on to the distant future 
lasting records of our times. 

Mr. IE. Rcynolds-Stcpliens 
The kinerna is the most intimate and 
appealing medium, for the dissemina¬ 
tion of ideas. Mr. J. A. R. Cairns. 

War, unlike earthquakes, is pre¬ 
ventable, and ho more necessary than 
slavery or yellow fever. 

Peace Scouts'Hand Booh 
American Protestant Churches will 
fightwar. They are determined to put 
an end to it. A warless world is their 
goal. U.S. Federal Council of Churches 
The doctrines taught by religion aie 
being confirmed, not in every detail, 
but in their fulness, greatness, and 
majesty, by.scientific exploration. 

. Sir Oliver Lodge 

We have an ancient saying: Through 
unrighteousness they 'prosper; they find 
benefits, they conquer, their enemies', 
but they perish at the root. You in 
Europe have come to this pouft, and 
you do not know.what to dp. _ i-..; 

, Rabindranath T'o.gore 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING HARVESTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
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...fLIFE ON 
REELESS ISLAND** 

A missionary 
from Herschel I 
treeless, says | 

; eating fish and can boy meat now use J ; 
flour and tinned food.They build their I 

^ of driftwood brought down buf\£ I 7, 7 
( ing floods of the Mackenzie R , '*rXT|T-l 

BUILDING WORTH £8.000.000| 

The Equibble Building. NewYork^ biqgesr*v\ ' J] 
office buildinq.has iu$t been sold for : AysMDOCOH 

18 . 000,000 ■■■ ■ -» iV A 

■ . . WHEATr V 


^HOSPITAL FOR THE ARCTIC/ 
^Canada is paying more and \ 
^ more aaenr ion to her 
-•»«. V Arctic islands,.where 
t\r*+ x . >'A \ there are Eskimo, 

/L-* —'^-'Vcolon fes and severe I 
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VANISHING HELIGOLAND.. 
Heligolandwhich covers only 
.... fifth of a square mile, is 
_ 5 being demolished by the sea 
: : which has been making great: 
:| inroads since the destruction: 
: of the German fortifications : 


Within this belt the Sun is • 
overhead at noon this week -ji 


CENTRALS 

-AMERICA- 

|( COCOA I 


Equator—the middlei-ij 
line rouncF the globe 
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Where They Are Harvesting 
Wheat, Mexico, Lower Egypt, Asia 
Minor, and North India. 

Sugar. Mexico, Central America, West 
Indies, Venezuela, Spain, Egypt, India, 
Japan. Mate. South America. Flax. 
Egypt. Cocoa. W. Indies, Ecuador, 
Colombia, and Venezuela. Tea. China. 
Linseed. India. Cotton. India. 
Lentils. Lower Egypt. Rice. Australia. 


%A TLANTIC | SUGAR 

• PROTECTING THE ELEPHANT;* 
.WEST The French Government has- 
IN DIES decided to protect elephants .j 
in all its African colonies to 
< : :v/Tv" x*:# prevent their extermination 
.•:?: by hunters 
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WEALTH FROM THE MAMMOTH 



4/ > It is now the season for colleclini) mammoth ivory ' 

//, on lhe Siberian nprlhern coast.ihe suppt " 

. being so plentiful that it has given 
fne- rise b a regular industry. — ' 

The natives sometimes . * 
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. ARGENTINAS VINEYARDS 
JThe production of grapes is a 
/Targe and thriving industry in 
: Argentina, the fruirbeinq grown t 
: in great quantities round Mendcza:: 
- At this time of the gear the picking i 
season is in full swing 


{ ir is now rn 

MOVING PAVEMENTS'', P n .™ Si "f' 

■a FOR PARIS ! rt 

FWis is planning a number /• j r -iC' 

'pro^hZltJs. ,^™SALEM UNIVERSITY {«'"„£!?' tl' 

“ L " horizontal, but Lord Balfour has ,'C ■<\'\ tood ; \ 

the escalator \ gone to Jerusalem to ,-r‘ Sx 

open the new Jewish 

,University there, «.>■—\ . fJjU— 

P|d ure .'PREHISTORIC LIFE IN MONGOLIA// 

paqe 12 .'"1/r.R.CAndrews, who found the ^ 

•/ X ';i"X r p® MhT&fi ^si>>-p^-TUBE RAILWAYS FOR TOKIO 
Desert m search of prehistoric JAPAN It has now been definitely 

'/J WHEAT| '/uman remains 'M decided.to construct a net- •' 

* Ic^Vd I ' THIN A work of tube railways, :j: 

. iji.ja '«ina about 50 m iles of $ 

. . .. ir«uiA -tya * /Oft '$&&$:<■ route, underTokio.The project has •••• 

COTTONt\ ^ ,on 9 ° een un< kr discussion 

. - 0—ay- -; 
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DANCING ON TRISTAN OA CUNHA i 
ii-iffii:-The chief recreation onTrisbn da Cunha: 
is dancing to the music of an accord ion ; 
and fiddle, the only musical instruments 
on the island. Men dance with men,and 
#&• women with women ;;:::::v:;:v-::::;-.:':;.;:v.--:i: 
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iDELUGE IN THE TRANSVAAL| 
Millions of tons of soil have been washed 
away in the Northern Transvaal, nine inches 
of ram having! fallen in five hours.Trains to 
South West Africa were held up and the 
passengers stranded: ; :^:^;: ; y ; ^*x::::.:.:.: 


ijpy whalTng fleet’s adventure! 

:/ / After exciting adventures,the Norwegian 
■ yy Antarctic whaling fleet has returned to 
New Zealand with £200.000 worth of oil. 
A blizzard nearlg drove one ship on to the 
Great Ice Barrier when she had 32 whales' 
Si*;: tew 
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; OPENING UP CENTRAL AUSTRALIA S3 
; Mofor-lorries are now running frequenilu between 
: Oodnadalta and Charlotte Waters.Though several sandy :<#. 

river beds have to be crossed and the way is strewn:;::* 
: : with innumerable boulders, the lorries can travel 
•: eight times as fast as camels . . 


ITALY’S WAR ORPHANS 
Teaching Them to Make their 
Own Way 

The war orphans of Italy, who num¬ 
ber 355,370, are being admirably cared 
for, by both new and old institutions. 

An exhibition of agricultural and in¬ 
dustrial work done by these children 
lias lately been held at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in Rome, and visitors were 
able to see the young folk busy at 
basket-weaving and other trades from 
which they are to earn their livelihood. 

Two pioneers in this useful work arc 
priests. Father Semeria, who was chap¬ 
lain to the Commander-in-Chief in the 
War, and his young friend Father 
Minozzi, founder of the soldiers’ clubs 
at the front. 

These two men have founded a num¬ 
ber of colonies and work-centres where 
peasant families suffered terribly from 
the casualties of battle. They have 
taught the children all kinds of useful 
trades, taking 'them from their homes 
as little as possible. As soon as the 
children can earn money by their handi¬ 
crafts half of the proceeds go to the ex¬ 
pense of tlie school or centre, while the 
other half is put in the bank for them. 

In the Auction Rooms 

Tlie following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 
A Chippendale suite . . . £1837 

Two 17th-century tapestries . £1260 

A small Louis XVI fable . . £388 

A Derby dinner service. . . £273 

Drawing by Birket Foster . . £241 

Early Spanish tapestry panel . £i9S 
Two Sevres jardinieres, 1789 . £iS9 

A 17th-century Italian cabinet £173 

Pair of Chelsea candlesticks . £152 

A Conrad MS.£150 

A sketch by Sargent ... . £89 

A reconstructed sheet of the Great 
Britain id. black stamp was sold for £-14. 


4000 FEET UP 
World’s Largest Observatory 
to be Built 

Four thousand feet up in tlie Swiss 
Alps on the crest of Mount Saleve, near 
Geneva, the ■ construction of what is 
claimed will be the world’s largest 
observatory has begun. 

To fulfil such a lofty aim is not a 
simple task, and no less than four years 
will be needed to complete the giant 
structure at a cost of £400,000. 

Besides being the world’s largest 
observatory, it will be fortunate enough 
to possess the largest telescope in the 
world, even surpassing the famous 
reflector telescope of Mount Wilson 
Observatory, which weighs over 100 
tons, and has brought into view 3000 
million stars that were hitherto invisible. 
A meteorological and earthquake-record¬ 
ing observatory, as well as an extensive 
research laboratory, will be included. A 
powerful wireless station, permitting 
communication with nearly all parts of 
the world, will be installed. 

INFORMATION FOR 
HISTORIANS 
Opening the Archives 

One of the Committees of the League 
of Nations (the Committee on Intellec¬ 
tual Cooperation) is making a most 
necessary inquiry-, which will be re¬ 
garded with a new hope by all searchers 
for real historical knowledge. 

The Committee is sending to all the 
principal public and private archives in 
the world questions the answers to 
which, it is hoped, will inform serious 
students how they can gain access to 
authentic historical records. 

Of course valuable historical sources 
of knowledge must be carefully safe¬ 
guarded, but they ought to be accessible, 
and that without unreasonable delay. 
If the Committee can open avenues to 
such knowledge all over the world, they 
will indeed have justified their right to 
represent Intellectual Cooperation. ' 


THE ALL-CONQUERING 
BRAMBLE 

£10,000 to Get Rid ot Wild 
Blackberries 

Once more the tale of the bramble 
that climbs over all obstacles and spreads 
wherever it can find light and air is 
being told in the papers. 

This time we read that in New Zealand 
the wild blackberry- has become such a 
menace to cultivated land that a reward 
of /[0,000 has been offered for a cheap 
and effective means of eradicating the 
pest. One condition for the reward is 
that the method must not cost more 
than double the present method of cut¬ 
ting down to ground level by hand any 
bramble stem over twelve feet in length. 

GOOD FOR THE CHILDREN 
Better Treated in U.S.A. 

The New York Children’s Court has 
dealt with 3000 fewer neglected children 
each year since Prohibition came. 

Chicago had 5328 such cases in 1919 
and 3350 in 1923. 

Massachusetts reports an average 
decrease of thirty per cent in child 
cases, and the prison population of that 
State has fallen off by- one half. 

Prohibition may be a hard law to 
carry out, but, says one of America’s 
great papers, "the children and the 
children’s children will tell the story.’’ 

What the Railwaymen Might Do 

It would be an excellent thing if the 
railway workers were to invest their 
trade union funds and their own savings 
in quietly buying up one of the railways. 
They- might then show what improve¬ 
ments could be made, and might make 
a good thing out of it from their own 
point of view. It would cost about £100 
per head for the railway- workers to 
acquire control, say-, of the Southern 
Railway.’ ' . ' v *- Mr. IF. L. Hichens 


HUMAN MOLES UNDER 
A CITY 

A Great Leeds Scheme 

Deep down beneath the houses, ' 
offices, and schools of the great city oi 
Leeds 150 men are toiling in the flicker¬ 
ing light of candles, boring a tunnel 
at the rate of about 40 yards a week. 

When these human moles have 
finished, two or three y-ears hence, Leeds 
will have a new main sewer that will be 
eight miles long. 

Two miles of the tunnel, which varies 
from 8 feet 6 inches to 4 feet 6 inches 
in diameter, had been completed in 
1915, and it was not until July 1922 
that another ounce of rock was removed. 

Mining is now going on immediately 
beneath the busiest parts of the city, 
at a depth of from 35 to 55 feet. Shafts 
have been sunk, and from the bottom of 
each shaft two gangs of miners are at 
work, one gang driving forwards and 
the other backwards. 

An electrically-driven boring machin. 
is to be put into use shortly. At present 
about 160 tons of rock are removed week 
by week from each rock face. When 
12 feet of tunnel have been bored the 
miners go to another face, and brick¬ 
layers build the walls. In some places 
these are over a foot thick. When this 
operation, has been finished cement is 
forced into any spaces between the back 
of the brickwork and the rock face by 
compressed air. 

THE SPELLING OF A NAME 
Corrected After Seventy Years 

In 1849 the sculptor Duret made a 
bust of the romanticist Chateaubriand. 

The bust was on view at the universal 
exhibition in Paris in 1855, and in the 
same year it was presented to the 
Institute of France. 

On the pedestal was carved the 
writer's name; but it was, spelled 
Chateaubriant. After 70 years, at the 
instance of M. Barthou and other mem¬ 
bers of the French.Academy, the t ljas 
now been reblaCed bvVF' ' 
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A Bunch of Flowers 
from a Lady 

A friend of ours was passing the Royal 
Exchange the other day and bought a 
bunch of flowers from the flower woman 
sitting there. 

Che sits in front of the Royal 
Exchange, her back to the 
stone-work of the staircase walls, 
her face to the 'sea of traffic 
where fourteen tracks stream by. 

A huge basket of flowers stands 
at her side. In the grey and blue 
of the City her flowers sing a gay, 
unconquered song. They have 
sung it for thirty-five years. 

Thirty-five years old is the 
sweetness of that flower-stall. 
1'hirty-five years ago a young girl 
took up her stand for the first 
time and shyly challenged a 
gentleman to take home a carna¬ 
tion for his lady. 

Here is one of the most beauti¬ 
ful monuments in London, this 
living, sturdy figure that changes 
not, day in and day out, in its 
friendly and fragrant commerce. 
There are quite a lot of City 
people who, hurrying by the 
Exchange intent on their work, 
cast a sudden eye on the flower 
woman, and smile. Some of them 
have laboured in the City as long 
as she has, and stop now and 
again for a chat. They can say 
to her those lovely words that 
young people have not yet learned 
to say : Do you remember ? 

What does she not remember, 
this weather-beaten, kindly-faced 
seller of floVvers ? Echoes of war 
at home and abroad ; sad pro-- 
cessions and muffled bells in 
honour of the dead ; joyous 
tumult, banners, and bands in 
honour of the living ; The King 
is dead: long live the King ; social 
changes and upheavals, the first 
women walking to work in City 
offices down Throgmorton Street, 
the war-time girl bravely doing 
her bit. This is what she re¬ 
members. But it is not all. 

Happy is the country that has 
no history, says somebody. 
Happy are the lives simply spent 
in love and toil, in making a 
corner of the world sweet and 
lovable, in building up defences 
against the shocks of death and 
disaster that lie in wait for us all. 

This is the lesson of the flowers: 
the durability of goodness, beauty, 
truth. There will always be 
strife in plenty, but the clamour 
of war, public, civic, and social, 
swings outside the inner zone of 
the calm of loving hearts. 

These small flowers hold in 
themselves an immense change¬ 
lessness. They point to huge, un¬ 
shaken things, the justice of God 
which is like the great mountains, 
His loving kindness deep as the 
sea. They tell us to look away 
from anger, malice, covetousness, 
and to remember the things that 
belong unto our peace. 

Our greetings to the old flower 
woman who sits by the Exchange. 
Mav her flowers never fade ! . 
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The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 
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FLEETWAY HOUSE 


A Smile from the Post-Bag 
yftjF- feel moved to give two items 
from our post-bag one morning 
this week. One of them was a request 
that wc would -print these familiar 
American lines : 

The tiling that goes the farthest toward making- 
life worth while, 

That.costs the least aijd does the most is just 
a pleasant smile. 

The smile that bubbles from the heart that 
loves its fellow-men, 

Will drive away the clouds of gloom and 
coax the sun again. 

it’s full of worth, and goodness, too, with 
manly kindness blent; 

It’s worth a million dollars, and it doesn’t 
cost a.cent.' 

The other item was a jolly letter 
from a little C.N. lady who, dis¬ 
appointed that she cannot go back 
in Time and be a Knight of Arthur’s 
Table Round, is resolved to he a 
Girl Knight of 1925. She means to go 
through-the world smiling, and these 
are a few lines from her note : 

1 smiled.at everyone I met yesterday, and 
evidently sunshine and smiles are not in vain, 
for my music teacher actually said, “ 1 like 
your perseverance ” instead of scolding me. - 
I smiled at everyone on the way home,:and 
they smiled at me. 1 smiled at an old lady 
pushing a pram with a Tittle child in it, arid she- 
said, “ Good afternoon, dear,” and I had never 
met her before. . t smiled as I helped a lady 
out of a tram while she carried a little baby, 
and she said, ” Thank you, dear.” -' 

. It is not always easy to smile, but happily 
the Sun was shining, ‘ . ' ; 

AVe are all in favour of smiling, and 
we commend our little friend’s example^ 
especially when it rains. ' 1 

© : 

The Step to the Ridculous 

TMie new discovery of the vastness 
of the Nebula of Andromeda 
has reminded a C.N. reader of the 
day when another discovery of the 
kind was announced, and communi¬ 
cated to Herbert Spencer. ■ That daj', 
when lie came down to lunch, he was 
so absent- minded that his friends could 
not engage his attention. 

At the end of the meal it came out that 
lie had that day received some photographs 
of the nebulae from an astronomer, and his 
first words showed that it was of these he 
had been thinking so profoundly. 

For, as he rose from his chair, he stood 
gazing with gleaming eyes into the distance, 
and then muttered, as if half to himself, 
words to this effect: 

Thirty millions of suns ! Each probably 
\ hariin1 its oven system ; and, supposing them 
1 each to be the sice of a pin’s head, they are 
i fifty miles apart. What does it all mean ? 

| And then, without a pause, and only a 
change of voice : The fluff still comes out of 
that cushion, you know. 

All of which reminds us, once again, 
that from the sublime to the ridiculous 
is only just a step,. 

© 

Up Comes the Primrose 

Lp comes the primrose, wondering: 

The snowdrop droopeth by ; 

The holy spirit of the spring 

Is working silently, (fleovge .HacDonafd 


Anything Rather Than That 

Jhe concern about titles which has 
been noticeable of late, not only 
in the British Dominions but in France 
and German)', too, recalls an old story 
told of John Bright. 

He used to say that he had rarely 
had any difference with his wife, but 
if he had it was usually about the 
children. When they came to a point 
of absolute disagreement he used to 
say, “ Now, I tell thee, if thou doesn’t 
do what I wish I’ll go straight to 
Mr. Gladstone and ask him to make 
me a knight.” Whereupon good Mrs. 
Bright used to agree to whatever John 
wished, saying, Oh, anything rather 
than litaU” .. 

jC-'•'. la' © 

Tip-Cat 

[Joes a raven think ? a scientist has 
been asking. Most likely not; but a 
thinker sometimes raves. ’ 

0 ' 

T HE doctor who recommends sunshine 
as food believes in a light diet. 

T HE ideal servant is produced by the 
just mistress. Or, rather, by the 
jnst-so mistress. 

0 -r 

W E sec - in a bookseller’s catalogue : 
‘‘The. Wives of Henry VIII. 

Third thousand.” 
There must be 
some exaggera¬ 
tion. 

- •- E. 

To encourage 
good cookery 
it is necessary that 
men should take 
part in it. They 
need not eat more 
than their share. ' 

.. 0 . 

An anxious 
patriot thinks 
we are ". losing 
our punch.” Never 
mind, somebody is sure to give us another. 

Jt is absurd, a speaker declares, to say 
you cannot change human nature. 
He did not say wliat you can change it for. 

-- 0 

JTvltx the best people fall short of per¬ 
fection. Sometimes they even fall 
short of cash. 

0 

W E greatly regret that many of our 
correspondents, in dropping into 
poetry, get beyond their depth. 

© 

Wordsworth’s Birthday 

April 7, 1 / 70 . 

He wrote a poem without the aid of 
war. Lo.ndor 

He has written longer than he was 
inspired. But for the rest he has no 
competitor. Emerson 

I don’t wonder you think Words¬ 
worth a small man: he runs so far 
before us all that he dwarfs himself in 
the distance. Coleridge 

The last poetic voice is dumb, 

We stand today by Wordsworth’s tomb. 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing 
power ? . . Matthew Arnold, 



PETER PUCK. 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 

if heavy eyes weigh 
more than light eyes 


The Amateur— 

By Our Country Girl 

J suppose London never heard of it, 
but crowds of- our young men 
were waiting at the station for the 
Mudboume Echo to know the result 
of the match. 

In hundreds of cottages throughout 
the district people, were searching for 
the most sensitive part of their crystals, 
experimenting through Grand Opera, 
so as to have their sets at the best 
when the announcer should say Here 
is the local news bulletin. ■ 

The match between Mudboume and 
Great Puddleby was really much more 
exciting than the All Blacks. The 
protagonists were not merely names ; 
they were known to us personally. 
Besides, there was the dog incident. 
As the announcer told us, at a most 
exciting part of the game a small dog 
dashed on to the field and ran after 
the ball. He raced, he dodged, lie 
would not be denied. The ball and 
nothing but the ball would content 
him. It was soon found necessary to 
stop the game. The Mudboume 
captain caught the dog and hauled 
him to the touch line, where a waiting 
policeman took the poor amateur 
into custody. 

The Hindus have a horror of being 
born again in the bodies of animals. 
It really seems hs if some great Rugger 
player found reincarnation in that dog. 
You cannot think of it without sadness. 
© 

The Emperor Appears 

’J’his is the centenary year. of our 
railways, and we have by chance 
come upon this story of a great rail¬ 
way year for Japan. 

It was 1872, and the Land of the 
Rising Sun was immensely excited, 
for its first railway was to he opened. 
The rails were laid for 18 miles from 
Tokio to Yokohama, where n vast 
crowd had collected.- 

Yet the people were rather thinking 
of something else than of a train. 
Their gaze was towards a high plat¬ 
form near the spot where the engine 
was getting up steam. On to this 
platform was presently to step a figure 
whom only a few had ever beheld, the 
Emperor. The Emperor of 1S72, like 
his ancestors, had remained in his 
palaces, screened from the eyes of 
common folk as if he. were a sacred 
personage ; but today a new railroad 
was to be opened and a new fashion 
of acquaintance between the ruler and 
the people instituted. 

Suddenly a murmur ran - through 
these myriads of Japanese. The 
Emperor appeared, accompanied .by 
his courtiers. He wore white robes 
and a crimson sash, and on his head, 
in place of a crown, was a simple black 
hood. The Emperor and the Nation 
had met at last. 

Simple as it all was, it signified a 
new era in the life of Japan, and to 
this day the people remember the 
coming of the Emperor out‘of hi; 
mysterious darkness into the light oi 
the Sun and the oDen mad. 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


ONE MORE FINE 
THING DONE 

MRS. HARKNESS COPIES 
CECIL RHODES 

Great Chance for Bright Young 
People to Know America 

BRINGING THE NATIONS 
TOGETHER 

One more fine tiling has lately been 
clone for the future ; another great stone 
lias been laid in the Temple of Peace. 

After twenty years the United States 
has furnished the addition that has 
always been wanted to complete the 
idea of the Rhodes Scholarships by 
creating, through the munificence of the 
HarknessCommonwealthFund, 20 annual 
Fellowships at American Universities. 
The scheme is now beginning to operate. 

When Cecil Rhodes left a fortune to 
bring young men of character and ability 
to complete their education at Oxford, he 
had a vision of the youth of the British 
Dominions and of America, and also of 
Germany, coming to England to learn to 
know us better, and then going back to 
their own .native lands to spread the 
cause of peace and goodwill. 

Welfare of Mankind 

What was wanting was that some¬ 
one should make provision for young 
Englishmen and Scotsmen and Welsh¬ 
men of ability to widen their knowledge 
and understanding of other great 
countries by spending some years at 
their great educational institutions. 

America, the land of princely bene¬ 
factions to learning, has been first to 
follow the lead, arid a Commonwealth 
Fund lias now been established by Mrs. 
Stephen Harkness, a beneficent American 
lady, whose gifts to good causes now 
amount to six million pounds. 

Mrs. Harlcness has declared that her 
gift for the Commonwealth Fund is 
meant to be used “ for the welfare of 
mankind,” and the fund will henceforth 
provide the means by which every year 
twenty of the young men and women 
will be distributed among the American 
universities, and given the opportunity 
of travelling about America to learn to 
know the American people. 

Three Notable Names 

■ It is a scheme after Cecil Rhodes’s 
own heart, and he would have rejoiced in 
it, as the success of his own scheme after 
22 years' working would have satisfied 
him. In those years 1300 students from 
America, from Australia, Canada, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and other British 
Dominions,'as well as from Germany, 
have come to the colleges of Oxford, 
and a thousand have passed through 
them and have gone back to do their 
work in the world. 

How have they fared there ? What 
have they done ? Have there been great 
men among them ? It is too early to 
speak of great men, though there have 
been among them men whose names 
stand high among the solid workers of 
the world, men like H. J. Hofmeyer, 
who came from South Africa, and is now 
Administrator of the Transvaal; or like 
Richard Scholz, who returned to America 
to become principal of a university and 
a great leader of educational thought ; 
or like Kingsley Fairbridge, whose name 
will always be venerated through Aus¬ 
tralia for the efforts he made to find a 
home and training for the outcast 
orphans of the cities of the Old Country'. 

Today and Tomorrow 

Where the Rhodes dream has come 
true is in giving the, new countries men 
of ability and character who under¬ 
stand the old law, and who take their 
knowledge with them into the whole 
fabric of social, educational, profes¬ 
sional, and industrial life. Cecil Rhodes 
thought that many of his scholars would 
go into politics or diplomacy. That did 
not happen in America where these 
careers are seldom sought by rising young 
men : and it scarcely happened in the 


Packs of wolves have been invading, 
Russian villages and towns lately in 
broad daylight. - 

Over two and a half million copies 
of Mr. Kipling’s books have now been 
sold by' one firm of publishers. . 

London Buses and Their Petrol 

The petrol used by the London buses 
every year would fill the lake in St. 
James’s Park twice over. 

Unhappy Tokio 

Three thousand buildings have been 
burned down in Tokio, the fire being un¬ 
checked because a great drought had 
exhausted the reservoirs. 

A Spark and a Load of Dynamite 

A lorry-load of dynamite exploded in 
Tunis through the backfiring of a motor 
lorry and many houses were destroyed, 
though no lives were lost. 


Dominions. It was more frequent 
among the German Rhodes Scholars, 
one of whom was till lately First 
Secretary at the German Embassy in 
London. Others are in the German 
Foreign Office, or in Legations or 
Embassies scattered over the world. 

But the young men who came from 
Otago, or Manitoba, from Jamaica, 
Natal, New Zealand, Australia, British 
Columbia, Rhodesia, New Brunswick, 
Colorado, and all the other places where 
there is work for young men to do, have 
gone back as anything but diplomatists, 
unless the true diplomacy is that which 
teaches people to know one another. 

They have become teachers in their 
turn. By far the largest number have 
found their calling in education. Nearly 
a third of the American Rhodes 
Scholars are professors or technical in¬ 
structors now. Seven of them have 
become presidents of colleges, and 71 
American colleges, including those of 
Yale, Harvard. „ Cornell Washington, 


- About 3000 buses, used by. 60,000 
people, enter Victoria Station, London, 
every day. ■ 

The population of Toronto is now 
542,000, an increase of over 300,000 
during the last 20 years. 

A Florida hotel-keeper advertises that 
guests will not be charged for any day 
on which the sun does not shine. 

A Last Home of the Wolf 

A granite memorial has been erected 
at Lothbeg, in Sutlierlandshire, to mark 
the-spot where the last wolf in that 
county was killed in 1700. 

Lord Ctirzon 

The death of Lord Curzon has deprived 
our public life of one of its best-known 
figures. He has been Viceroy of India 
and Foreign Minister, and liis loss is 
greatly mourned. 


and Johns Hopkins, have Rhodes 
Scholars on their staffs. After education 
comes law, which 177 Rhodes Scholars 
practise in America. 

In the British Dominions it is science 
and medicine which seem to have 
claimed a very' large share of the 
Rhodes Scholars ; their names are now 
prominent on the staffs of hospitals and 
institutes of research. 

Some have become conservators of 
forests, some judges, some editors, and 
several are writers and research scholars 
in literature. There is hardly a profession 
which does not number some of them 
among its valued leaders. They have 
written about everything. They have be¬ 
come clergymen, administrators, farmers, 
manufacturers; scientists, business men. 

Few of them chose the army for a 
profession, but more than 500 of them 
went into the Great War, and 60 of them 
died in action. They', too, were among 
those who, with the toil of their Today, 
bought for us Tomorrow. ' - 


A SIGHT THAT WILL BE HIDDEN FOR YEARS 



A big screen is to be built across the inside of St. Paul’s Cathedral, cutting off the part 
under the dome and the choir, which will be hidden from view for five or six years to 
come while the pillars are being strengthened. Here we see the beginning of the screen 


THE WONDERFUL 
RUIN 

BUILDING UP THE 
PARTHENON AGAIN 


Glorious Temple on the Famous 
Hill of Athens 


SHALL WE LOSE OUR 
FRAGMENTS ? 

By Our Art Correspondent 

Even, in ruins the Parthenon at 
Athens is the most wonderful building 
in the world, and to think that it is likely' 
to be restored sounds like a fairy tale 
.coming true. . 

, Time and circumstance have dealt 
very hardly with the glory that was 
Greece. The Acropolis, the hill of the 
town of Athens, was crowned with a 
number of temples in the golden years of 
the nation—from 500. to 300 before 
Christ. The Parthenon, the highest and 
most glorious, towered above the rest 
of the Acropolis buildings. 

The Parthenon was built , at the 
direction of the immortal Phidias, and 
in construction, as in design, was 
marvellous. The huge blocks of marble 
were riveted together with metal bands 
most delicately and beautifully wrought. 
The temple belongs to the oldest and the 
strongest of the three Greek styles of 
architecture, the Doric. 

The Frieze of the Parthenon 

The columns were ponderous and mag¬ 
nificent, set up outside the temple, which 
was rectangular in shape, and ran all 
round it like a great guard. The front 
of' the temple was a lovely pillared 
portico ; at cither end were triangular 
pediments richly sculptured. 

There were "no windows in Greek 
temples. . In that clear atmosphere 
sufficient light caine in through the 
great doorways behind the pillars of the 
portico. Here the Athenians gathered 
and talked. 

All round the Parthenon, above the 
pillars and below the roof, ran the 
famous sculptured frieze, where lovely 
figures of maidens and horsemen passed 
in an unending procession. Inside the 
temple was a magnificent statue oi 
Athene in gold and ivory by Phidias. 

This wonderful figure, one of the 
marvels of the ancient world, has long 
since disappeared; but people have 
some idea of its appearance from a little 
copy' in marble that is now treasured in 
the Athens Museum. 

The Beginning of the End 

It is almost impossible for us to realise 
how glorious was the Parthenon towering 
up, its portals facing the turquoise sea, 
light playing in and out of the gleaming 
columns and lovely lines of statuary. 
When the Romans mastered Greece the 
beginning of the end came. The art 
which might have been the world’s 
unchanged joy was ransacked by a 
powerful people whose only idea of 
beauty was to pillage from Greece and 
copy her work. 

The Byzantines used the Parthenon 
as a church. Later on the Turks built a 
mosque inside the temple. During their 
wars with the Venetians in the late 
seventeenth century they could think 
of nothing better than storing powder 
in the Parthenon. 

The Elgin Marbles 

The Venetians besieged the Acropolis, 
and it happened that one of their shell; 
struck the powder store. Part of the 
great marble walls of the Parthenon 
were blown outward, and since then the 
most glorious temple in the world’s 
history has been a ruin. 

The lovely fragments of marble lay 
where they fell, and became embedded 
in the mounds of earth that presently 
marked the Acropolis. Under Lord 
Elgin’s direction some of these were dug 
up in 1803 and brought to England, 
where they form one of the glories of the 
British Museum. We wonder at once 
whether we shall have to give them up ! 
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CELESTIAL BONFIRE 

Millions of Miles Across 

A GREAT STAR MEASURED 

Mira Ceti, the great variable star, has 
been measured, and its width is about 
250 million miles, nearly three times as 
much across as the distance from the 
Earth to the Sun. 

In other words, the great circles the 
Earth makes in its yearly journey round 
the Sun would not be nearly big enough 
to hold the bulk of this flaming mass, 
the light of which waxes and wanes every 
few months like a stupendous bonfire. . 

Mira means wonderful, which is what 
remote astronomers called the star 
because of its swiftly fluctuating light, 
and greater and more wonderful tlian 
ever it seems to be now that its size is 
known. It is far distant, 165 light-years 
away, though that is near when compared 
with some of the variable stars which are 
more than a hundred times as far. 

Its size was ascertained at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory, which by the same 
methods found the diameter of Betel- 
geuse, which is less in diameter by some 
ten million miles. 


WHY APRIL 6? 
Business World’s New Year 

■ How many people have wondered why 
the strange and meaningless date of 
April 6 should be chosen for the begin¬ 
ning of the year on which Income Tax 
is calculated ?■ 


OUR WORN-OUT 
HORSES 

Cruelty to Old Friends 

GOVERNMENT TO INQUIRE 
INTO IT 

Something was said in the C.N. not 
long ago of the sufferings of worn-out 
English horses sent abroad. 

The Ministry of Agriculture con¬ 
sidered that everything reasonable was 
done that could be done to prevent 
cruelty, but animal lovers who knew 
what was going on did not agree. 
Now a new Minister of Agriculture has 
decided to appoint a committee to 
inquire into the whole matter and see 
what ought to be done. 

No horse may now be exported till 
an inspector lias examined it and found 
that it is fit for work and travel. But 
old horses that may.be fit to work are 
bought here for slaughter abroad 
because they are cheap, and when they 
are to be killed they are not always 
thought worth being kind to and taking 
care of. 

What it is hoped the committee will 
recommend is that an export tax shall be 
put on live horses, so that horses that are 
bought only for slaughter will be killed 
before they go away, and we can make 
sure they are killed humanely. 


GOING ROUND THE 
WORLD 


A SCHOOL IN 
UGANDA 

25 YEARS AGO AND NOW 

What a Missionary’s Life is 
Like in East Africa 

AMONG THE WILD BEASTS 

A snapshot brought home by Arch¬ 
deacon Mathers from Uganda affords 
a striking example of the interde¬ 
pendence of the modern world. 

It shows a little East African boy 
sitting on a box bearing the words, 
“ Refined Petroleum, made in Sumatra.." 
The boy is spinning cotton on an old- 
fashioned spinning wheel, while his 
teacher, a wonderful Englishwoman of 
73, who made a special visit to India so 
that she could teach the boys and girls of 
Uganda spinning and weaving, looks on. 

The snapshot was taken at the Church 
Missionary Society School at Nabumali, 
of which Archdeacon Mathers is principal. 

The Missionary’s Job 

“ On my way through Egypt to 
Uganda 25 years ago,” said the Arch¬ 
deacon, “ I met the C.M.S. missionary, 
Mr. Borup, who was collecting Egyptian 
cotton seed with a view of introducing it 
in Uganda. Since then Uganda has 
grown to be one of the greatest cotton 
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RAGAMUFFINS OF 
THE BANK 

THE SHABBY TREASURY 
NOTES 

What Happens to All the Dirty 
Money ? 

THE HUNDRED VETERANS 

There lies in most of our banks a little 
bunch of Treasury Notes too soiled for 
further circulation. They lie awaiting 
reinforcements. 

The Bank of England will not receive 
dirty and ruined notes in less amounts 
than bundles of £100, and so in every 
public bank there rests a collection of 
these doomed notes, waiting for the hour 
when some tatterdemalion centurion 
shall arrive to march them away. 

Every Friday morning enormous 
quantities of dirty notes leave the banks 
to do another round of duty. These 
notes are distributed to workpeople, who 
prefer currency not too crisp and clean. 

Age and Honesty 

It is not that workmen are actually 
less.cleanly of habit and instinct, than 
the rest of us ; they are more suspicious 
and timid in the presence of paper 
money, that is all.'' 

They look with genuine alarm-upon a 
new or spotless note. Their wives are 
still more disquieted by fresh paper 
money. The shopkeepers in the little 
streets to which the workmen’s wives go 
are perhaps most wary of all. The clean 
unspoiled note may be a forgery cun¬ 
ningly imposed upon the employer’s 
pay-clerk. 

But when a note is old and worn and 
dirty, there, in those defects, lies the 
evidence of. its genuineness. Hundreds 
of other people have possessed and passed 
it, therefore it must be what it purports 
to . be, bona-fide money, not to be 
questioned by the wage-earner, his 
household, or .the cautious .shopkeeper. 

Impounded Ragamuffins 

Even so, there remains tliis balance of 
ragamuffin notes too completely dis¬ 
reputable to go forth afresh. Respect 
for the national currency demands “that 
they should be impounded, shut up in 
the drawer to await the hour of happy 
despatch ; but until the minimum sum 
which the Bank of England accepts can 
be gathered together the notes lie there. 

Many thousands of pounds must be 
locked up continually throughout the 
country in the multitudes of establish¬ 
ments into which the great banks 
branch, awaiting the hour when ragged 
regiments shall have each become a 
hundred strong. 

The reason why these ragged and dirty 
notes must be called in is, of course, that 
they arenot merely shabby, but unhealthy. 

As many as 143,000 bacteria can live 
on a Treasury Note for a very long 
time—much longer, in fact, than its 
owner can live on it. 

Money that Smells 

Though many of these bacteria merely 
add to its general griminess of appear¬ 
ance, and do no particular harm, there 
may be some which give a new meaning 
to the saying that money is the root of 
all evil, for they can convey disease 
■by infection. 

Bacteria, of dysentery and typhoid 
have been found on them; and, as 
money passes from hand to hand, the 
paper note can be a dangerous passer- 
on. , Certainly it is a more dangerous 
one than any other coihmon article of 
daily life that we use. 

The worst and dirtiest notes in Europe 
were the Russian roubles ; but some of 
the French franc notes of recent years 
run them close. The English ten- 
shilling notes are by comparison clean 
and harmless, seldom affording house- 
room for more than 3000 bacteria. 

But all are unpleasant, and if the old 
Romans had handled them they would 
have altered their proverb that money 
never smells. 

: -It ': ■' •/•i.g'un !f.,r, 0 f l -i 


Of course it was not chosen; it was 
accepted by force of circumstances, a true 
indication of the British character. 

As most people know now the country 
waited 200 years before it thought fit to 
make the change in the calendar which 
all other countries in Europe had made, 
and when at last it did drop" out the 
famous eleven days, and at the same 
time changed New Year’s Day from 
March 25 to January 1, the business world 
even then would not follow suit. It had 
to drop out the eleven days because it 
could not help it, but it would do nothing 
else, and that is why the New Year’s day 
of the business and financial year is 
still April the.Sixth. 

SHIELD FROM THE GATES 
OF QUEBEC 
Hastings Does a Fine Thing 

When General Wolfe captured Quebec 
from the French in 1759, and died in the 
hour of victory. General Murray, who 
was at Wolfe’s side when he fell, brought 
back to England the shield which hung 
on the gates of the city, and presented 
it to the town of Hastings. 

Since then many attempts have been 
made to get the shield back; but for 
some reason or other the requests of 
Quebec for its return have always been 
refused. It is therefore very good news 
for us to hear that the Hastings Town 
Council has at last changed its mind, 
and the shield is to be sent back. 

The citizens of Quebec, highly delighted 
with .the graceful act of the Sussex 
town, are making a fine replica of the 
shield as a gift to Hastings. 

TRAINS^TAKETtHE LIFT 
Changing Levels 

At the Whitechapel hoist on the 
London and North-Eastern Railway a 
giant lift which can carry two goods 
trucks at a time makes over 2100 jour¬ 
neys in a week. 

The main railway line here runs on a 
level with the roofs of the houses, and 
the business of the hoist is to lower 
trucks to railways running through 
East London. A whole train of 13 
trucks can be shunted in this way from 
one line to another in about half an hour. 

The trucks are run on to the floor of 
the lift, which can raise or lower 35 tons, 
and is worked by hydraulic machinery. 
A pressure of 700 pounds to the square 
inch is controlled by levers to regulate 
the movement of the lift. 

In t]iis way it travels 36 miles in a week. 


A Good Habit to Develop 

The incalculable advantages of world 
travel may soon be brought within the 
reach of thousands who would never 
have thought of it before. 

Seven great ships of the White Star 
and Red Star lines are making round-the- 
world winter cruises this year with a 
large complement of passengers, mostly 
Americans. The fares range from £400, 
which is not a great sum to spend on 
the realisation of a life’s -dearest ambi¬ 
tion, to £3000, which is a good deal less 
than many people spend in a few years 
on useless and unnecessary forms of 
self-indulgence. 

And the interesting thing is this: 
the fact that these seven ships have 
found passengers for their winter trips 
has made it possible for them to earn 
their keep instead of being laid up 
unprofitably in dry dock for the winter. 

If the love of world-travel can be 
spread widely enough it will not be long 
before the steamship companies find 
that they can reduce their fares, and 
bring within the range of the ordinary 
business or professional man’s pocket 
an experience never to be forgotten. 

SMOKE AND SMOG 
Manufacturers Put Their 
Heads Together 

The heavy fogs (or “ smogs,” as we 
might call them) which have thrown 
whole towns into darkness and dis¬ 
located business and traffic all over the 
country, have done us one good turn. 

They have forcibly drawn attention to 
the fact that the smoke evil, so often 
mentioned in the C. N., does not grow 7 less 
but is rather on the increase. 

It is in the industrial areas, of course, 
that the smoke nuisance is the greatest, 
and it is good news that some of our 
big manufacturing firms are putting 
their heads together to solve the 
problem. They are setting their research 
departments to work in two directions, 
the first dealing with the actual reduction 
of smoke, and the second with the 
invention of appliances to minimise the 
effect of fog in houses and factories. 
The question of transport is also being 
studied, and it is hoped to improve fog 
conditions for road traffic and railways, 
and' for ships and aeroplanes. 

The practical results of these inquiries 
are to be demonstrated at an Inter¬ 
national Smoke Abatement Exhibition 
at Birmingham in the, autumn- 


producing countries in the world.” 

Besides buying bicycles and providing 
themselves with better homes, the 
natives of Uganda, the Archdeacon 
added, are anxious to be educated in the 
true sense of the word. 

A missionary’s job is not just 
to preach the Gospel by teaching the 
Scriptures, but to educate the whole 
man. Therefore, at Nabumali, the bovs 
learn carpentry, smith work, basket 
making, leather work, and agriculture. 

Three hundred and twenty schoo.s 
in the district, which have, also started 
industrial work, took part in an exhibi¬ 
tion of the goods they had made. 

Thrilling Moments 

Although there are now good roads in 
Uganda there -are still many primitive 
people and many wild animals. Among 
the tribes the Karamojo wear no clothes, 
and many plaster their hair flat with mud 
and grease in the shape of a shield down 
their backs, and stick into it zebra hair 
and feathers. Just at the back of their 
necks they make a useful little pocket 
in the matted hair. 

Chief of the wild beasts to be met 
with are leopards. 

“ The first time I met a leopard, ’ 
said Archdeacon Mathers, “ was when 
I was called by the natives to shoot a 
man-eater caught in a trap. I only had 
an old Cape rifle, and after the first shot 
it came to pieces in my hand. Luckilv 
I was able to get it together again and 
shoot the leopard before it got free. 

“ Oh another occasion one of the 
beasts got into our backyard to steal 
chickens. It dragged the trap for it up 
to the fence, and nearly got a little boy 
who was coming into the yard in the 
morning to bring my wife and myself 
a cup of tea. When I rushed out to 
shoot it it had almost wrenched itself 
free and reared up savagely at me, but 
I managed to fire in time." 

Schoolmasters Needed 

Monkeys abound, and are very de¬ 
structive to the native food supply. 

“ Once I found myself in the middle 
of a herd of elephants,” said Archdeacon 
Mathers ; “ but they are not dangerous 
if they are not hunted. My boy, wlic 
was on a hill near, was very worried, and 
shouted out, ‘ You’re dead ! You’re 
dead ! ’ but I knew I was quite safe.” 

There is no work 'more thrilling than 
that to be done in Uganda, concluded 
the Archdeacon, and when he return; 
there he would like to take with him r 
dozen good schoolmasters for the schoob 
and a motor-car to enable him to keep ii 
closer touch with all the work going on. 
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A COMMISSIONER’S 
LETTER TO GUIDES 

The Great Sisterhood 

TRYING TO UNDERSTAND 
ONE ANOTHER 

By an English Guide Commissioner 

AVe should never forget, those of us 
who belong to the Guides, that we arc a 
world-wide Sisterhood. 

Think what that means. Sisterhood 
means sharing the same parents—we 
share the same parent ideals of our laws 
and promise, the same aim. From this 
comes understanding, from understand¬ 
ing conies love. Our Guide Sisterhood 
spreads its arms to many countries; 
some day it will spread all the world over. 

What are its possibilities and what 
does it mean ? Surely a link like this 
must have some power. 

Real sisterhood is sympathy and love. 
All too often selfishness comes between 
and even sisters play a game of grab, 
made worse too often by bad manners, 
spoiling all the joy of family life. Wc 
cannot have anything worth while with¬ 
out an effort, not even the love of sisters, 
unless we learn to be loving, under¬ 
standing, and unselfish ourselves. 

' Charity Begins at Home 

So, with our foreign sisters, we need 
to understand. We can hardly expect 
them.to be like us. Wc must not be put 
off because we think them queer, but 
must make allowances and try to under¬ 
stand why they are different, and' sec 
their point of view. 

If people only understood each other 
they would never quarrel. If nations 
saw and understood each other’s point 
of view they would.never fight. 

But let us remember always that 
charity begins at home. Unless we love 
and understand those near us, liow can 
we understand those afar off ? Let us 
make a point of developing our sister¬ 
hood. For us there are no obstacles to a 
loving understanding, no petty quarrels, 
no false barriers of class, no national 
misunderstandings. If we are truly 
sisters we shall love one another, and in 
loving one another we shall love the 
world. So comes Peace. 

Trust and Loyalty 

And not only Love must bind us to 
each other; with Love comes Honour, 
and with Honour Loyalty. Perhaps they 
are but two views of the same thing. 
Honour means that wc can be trusted 
any way, any time, anywhere. Loyalty 
we may roughly define as being true to 
somebody, sticking up for them, sticking 
to them. 

How can anyone trust us unless vie are 
loyal to them ?■' How can they believe 
in us if we are not staunch to them when 
their backs are turned ? It follows that 
if we wish to be trusted we must be 
loyal, and not loyal to one of two only, 
but 'to all those we expect to trust us, 
to : all those we have dealings with in 
any- way. So our loyalty is clear to 
those above.us, below us, and equal with 
us, to those who give us orders, to those 
who receive orders from us, as well as to 
our comrades. Loyalty is our proof, the 
certificate which says wc arc honourable. 

The Demon in Our Midst 

Consider it in small things as well as 
great. There are many who would not 
steal, though they would not trouble to 
play quite fair at games. There are many 
who would not be disloyal to one they 
loved, but who indulge in the deadly vice 
of gossip. It is so easy to gossip, it is 
such a relief to a dull life ; yet there are 
few things responsible for more pain. 

It is u so tempting to believe the‘most 
thrilling tale, and not to believe the dull 
but kindly version of it. Let us all re¬ 
member our- duty of' honour, love, and 
loyalty;' and try to kill this demo'h that 
is in our midst 


100 HEADS: WHERE ARE THEIR BODIES ? 

£100 for the Answer 



H ere is an entirely new kind of test for 
your knowledge of natural history, hi 
this and the next three numbers of the C.N. 
we shall publish too heads of animals— 
birds, beasts, and fishes—and in the 
Children’s Pictorial, the C.N.’s sister paper, 
we are printing during the same four'weeks 
the bodies belonging to these heads. 

■ £100 is offered to the reader of either paper 
who can. most correctly identify the heads 
belonging to the bodies. It is not necessary 
for you to name the creatures ; all you have 
to do is to say which are the bodies in the 
C.P. corresponding to the heads in the C.N. 

Mere is a novel, interesting, and instruct¬ 
ive game, in which you can get your 
friends to help you. You should get this 
week’s C.P. and begin, at once.’ Keep the 
pictures and your.lists till the fourth week, 
when we,, shall explain fully ho>v to send 
them in. All you have to do is'to .make 
a list, in ink, of numbers in columns Train l 


to 100 for the- C.N. heads, and then to put, 
in a second column against each number, 
the number of the body in the C.P. which 
belongs to the same animal. Thus : 

C.N. C.P. 

2 . 4 

and so on. The lion’s body which is Picture 
No! 4 in the C.P. obviously belongs to the 
lion’s head, which is Number 2 in the C.N. 

In addition to the first prize of £100 for the 
most correct answers, there will be a 
second prize of £10, and fifty prizes of £t 
each for tiie next fifty competitors in order 
of merit, The Editor’s decision is final. 
Employees of the proprietors of the C.N. 
and C.P. may not compete. Orders should 
be given now for the next three C.P.s. 


Children’s Newspaper 

Natural History Coupon No, 1 

Keep, this till the sets are completed "■ 


THE RINGED PLANET 

SATURN IN THE EVENING 
SKY 

Brighter Than He Has Appeared 
for Years 

MYRIADS OF LITTLE MOONS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The charming world of Saturn is now 
to be seen late in the evening rather 
low in the south-east sky ; rising about 
io p.m. summer-time, at the beginning 
oftheweek. 

By midnight lie will be readily seen, to 
the left of the bright star Spica, anil 
almost as far as the length of the 
Plough’s seven stars away. 

Saturn is much brighter than Spica, 
and as these are the only two bright 
orbs low down in the south-east sky, 
there can be no mistaking them. But, 
high up in the south-east, in fact 
almost between Saturn and overhead, 
the golden Arcturus will be seen, shining 
with a greater lustre than Saturn. 

If fine next Friday evening, there will 
be a very good opportunity for identi- 



Salum’s rings as they appear now 


Tying Saturn, because then the Moon 
will be just above him, between five and 
six times her own diameter away. 

Saturn is now brighter than he has 
appeared for several years, owing to the 
opening out of his wonderful Rings. 
These rings closed ' up in 1922, and 
vanished, being then -seen as a penny 
edgewise; but, being relatively very 
thin and only between 50 and a 300 
miles thick, they were practically in¬ 
visible at Saturn’s distance of 794 million 
miles. Since then our world has risen 
higher in the heavens relative to Saturn, 
and, when observing Saturn through a 
telescope, we are actually gazing down 
on .the north, or upper/side of liis rings. 
Each year, for the next four years, we 
shall continue to rise higher, relative to 
Saturn, and so the rings will continue 
to open out more into a wide ova), and so 
reflect more of the sunlight. 

The scene of loveliness presented by 
these rings seen through a telescope is 
quite unique, the two outer of the three 
rings appearing quite solid, while the 
inner or crepe ring, which is semi¬ 
transparent, is invisible, except in large 
telescopes. But, notwithstanding appear¬ 
ances, it is known as a fact that these 
rings are composed of innumerable 
particles whirling round Saturn at u 
terrific rate ; those near the inner curve 
nearest the planet travelling much 
quicker than those near the outer rim ; 
though even these particles travel about 
half a million miles in a few hours. 

Mystery of the Rings Solved 

Now, it is owing to this difference of 
speed between the inner and. outer 
portions of the rings that they could not 
possibly be the solid flat discs which 
they appear to be. This was realised by 
Professor Pierce a hundred and fifty 
years,ago ; but it was not until thirty 
years .ago that it was proved by Keeler, 
beyond all doubt, that the immense fiat- 
plane, about 31,000 miles ill width, that" 
appears as. solid as a gigantic motor¬ 
racing track, is really composed of 
myriads of little moons. 

Keeler’s spectroscopic observations-in 
1S95 showed that the inner edge of these 
rings travelled much faster than the 
outer. If they were solid th.e reverse, 
would bo the case, as the.outer curve 
would have to perform a much longer 
journey than the inner curve in the 

sapie time. • - . * Gi F. M. 

. Other Worlds. Jupiter S.E. in the morning. 
Mercury W. and Mars S.W. in the evening.' 
Saturn E. after 9 p.m. (Greenwich Time) 
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ThFwizard of kandara 


A Story of Adventure 
in Wildest Africa 

CHAPTER 28 

The Trump Card 

ND for all these hours, it seems, 
Neil Ranson had been left in 
the cave by the mountain torrent 
that thundered down into the lake. 

It has been necessary to explain 
how Punhri managed to escape 
from the Palace on the night when 
he had tried to kill the Queen, and 
how the man, by dint of his great 
vitality and will-power, had now 
turned the tables against his 
adversaries.. Himself an outlaw, 
deprived of the insignia of his high 
priestly office, he had yet found a 
way of dictating his own terms to 
his opponents, .in the hope of 
regaining something of his former 
power. , ' ' 

Neil, however, knew nothing of 
the danger in which the Queen 
herself lay. It was sufficient for 
him that he found himself in a 
situation that he was compelled, at 
first, to regard as all but hopeless. 

He could not very well starve to 
death so long as anything remained 
in the food basket. There was water 
in plenty to drink, for in places the 
torrent actually washed the mouth 
of the cave, where the water was 
not more than a few inches deep. 

It was manifest to the boy that, 
for some reason or other, Punhri 
desired to keep him alive. Indeed, 
the man himself had actually con¬ 
fessed. as much ; and for that very 
reason Neil was determined to make 
every effort. to escape. 

He began by searching all parts 
of the cave, carefully examining 
the . walls ; hoping that he might 
find there another hole, similar to 
that in the roof down which he had 
been thrown. A few minutes, 
however, sufficed to niake it quite 
clear to him that the walls were 
solid virgin rock, nor had he any 
means of reaching the roof and 
rolling back the stone that fitted 
the hole almost as exactly as a cork 
in the neck of a bottle. 

He then went to the mouth of the 
cave and looked out, and for a 
moment contemplated the prospect 
of throwing himself into the stream 
and trusting to Providence, in the 
hope that he might eventually be 
washed out into the lake, with 
sufficient life and strength in him 
to swim ashore. 

But one glance was enough to 
assure him that such an action 
would amount to little less than 
suicide. No human being could 
possibly hope to live in that swirling, 
seething cataract. 

The water rushed past. the cave 
at a velocity almost incredible. 
The snow on the mountains had 
recently thawed, and the stream 
was swollen to its utmost. Here 
and there in the midst of the green, 
cold water, flecked with foam, black 
rocks stood forth, against which 
anyone -who attempted to > swim 
must inevitably be dashed to death. 

Neil turned back with a sinking 
feeling in his heart. He might have 
known that Punhri would have 
taken good care that his prison was 
secure. From what ho had seen of 
the surrounding country, the boy 
knew that he was in a lonely part 
of the mountains where'no one came. 
He ■ might cry out for help - till 
exhaustion overcame him, but his 
cries would never be heard. 

Almost in despair, he walked 
round and round the cave aimlessly, 
endeavouring to think. .And then 
he came back to the mouth of the 
cave, where he stood anlde-deep in 
running water. 

The swollen waters of the torrent 
overflowed the rocky floor of the 
cave for a distance of about five 
yards, or even more. Neil advanced 
cautiously, until he was but a few 
inches from a point where the cliff 
dropped sheer, where the surging 
water was several feet in depth. If 
he stepped over the edge he would 
immediately be swept away, hurled 
to destruction auainst the black. 


Told by Major 
Charles Gilsoa 

smooth rocks in mid-stream that 
parted the waters in great, feathery 
waves. 

Looking up, he beheld the blue 
sky immediately above him. The 
floor of the cave projected some 
little way beyond the roof. Neil 
calculated his chances. If he stood 
in the shallow-water and took a 
standing jump he might succeed in 
catching the projecting edge of the 
roof above him. If he could but 
cling there for a few seconds he 
might be able to haul himself up 
and thus make good his escape. 

He went back into the cave, and 
took off the native sandals he was 
wearing. Wi th bare feet he thought 
he would have a better chance of 
success. 

He took in a deep breath, and 
then sprang as high as he could, 
endeavouring to clutch at the edge 
of the overhanging rock. 

Ten times he tried—and ten times 
failed, though on four occasions he 
touched the roof with his finger tips. 
And this encouraged him to try 
again. 

Making a supreme effort, he 
sprang at least an inch higher than 
he had ever done before, and 
grasped for a moment the thin, 
overhanging lip of rock. And there 
he hung, his legs dangling. 

He was on the point of making 
a final effort, of attempting to haul 
himself up to the top by the 
strength of his arms, when he 
realised quite suddenly that the 
rock to which he clung was giving 
way above him. 

He saw a slender crack run along 
its under surface like a streak of 
forked lightning. And then a great 
piece of the rock came away ; and 
Neil Ranson found himself lying 
flat upon his back, in two or three 
inches of water, -but a little distance 
from the black, roaring torrent. 

Wet, and to some extent crest¬ 
fallen, he got to his feet. The great 
boulder that had fallen lay on the 
ground, in the shallow water. Neil 
realised at once that if he stood on 
this he might have a better chance 
of success. • 

This time he took a standing 
jump, not from the floor of the 
cave itself, but from the top of the 
great boulder that had broken away. 
At the third attempt he succeeded. 
Once again he grasped the project¬ 
ing portion of the roof of the cave ;■ 
and again the rock—which was of a 
species of sandstone—came away 
beneath his weight, and another 
huge piece descended to the ground. 

It may be thought that Neil 
w r ould have been disheartened at 
his continual failure. However, 
seeing now what he deemed a more 
certain way of escape, he redoubled 
his efforts, time and again breaking 
away large portions of the rock, un¬ 
til there were as many as a dozen of 
these lying on the threshold of the 
cave. 

These boulders were all too heavy 
for him to lift; but he had already 
discovered that he had strength 
enough to roll them, one after the 
other, toward the centre of the cave. 
This he did ; and although it took 
him a considerable time, and he was 
obliged to exert himself to the ut¬ 
most, he . finally succeeded in mak¬ 
ing a small pyramid of rock im¬ 
mediately beneath the round hole 
in the roof down which he had been 
thrown. 

Having succeeded in this task, 
and feeling the effects of exhaus¬ 
tion, he resolved to rest for a while, 
to regain his breath. 

He ate some food from the basket 
that Punhri had left him and drank 
a little water ; and then he climbed 
to the top of the pyramid, where he 
found that his head was not more 
than a few inches from the roof. 

Bending his arms, and slightly 
bending his knees, he used all his 
strength in an attempt to move the 
boulder which blocked the hole 
above him. Suddenly straightening 


himself, he found, to his intense 
relief, that the great stone was 1 
slowly moving. And' presently it 
rolled away from above him—for it 
was more or less circular in shape- 
leaving the hole wide open. 

Neil climbed through, to find him¬ 
self once again upon the hilltop. 
All about him, were the rugged 
mountains, jagged pinnacles of rock, 
beyond which towered the snow¬ 
capped peaks that shut out the 
kingdom of Kandara from the rest 
of the world. 

CHAPTER 29 

Freedom 

eil could no longer see the cata¬ 
ract, but he could hear the 
thunder of its waters. He could see 
the blue lake with its many islands, 
including the sacred island of Ra 
with the great monastery, white in 
the sunshine ; while far away to¬ 
ward the south lay the city of 
Kandara. 

He looked at the Sun, and saw 
that it was sinking rapidly beyond 
the crest-line of the mountains to 
the west. The afternoon was 
nearly gone. It had taken Neil the 
greater part of the day to make good 
his escape. 

He resolved to set forth without 
delay toward the city of Kandara. 
It would be a long journey round 
the lake, but he could not very well 
miss his way ; even if nightfall over¬ 
took him there would be a Moon, 
by the light of which he would be 
able to follow the shore-line of the 
lake. 

However, it is an unfortunate cir¬ 
cumstance that in this life things 
seldom turn out exactly as we want. 
There were no paths on the moun¬ 
tains ; and there were places where 
the boy was. compelled to climb, 
exercising the greatest caution, 
while he lowered himself down steep 
cliffs, clinging to the rank, stunted 
vegetation that grew here and 
there in the crevices among the 
rocks. 

Night fell when he had gained the 
shore of the lake. He was still a 
considerable distance from the city ; 
for he was obliged to go round by 
the shore, whereas in the boat with 
Punhri he had cut across in a 
straight line from the sacred island, 
which he could now see distinctly 
in the light of the rising Moon. 

He calculated that he could not 
reach Kandara before daybreak, 
though he was determined to do so 
if he could, for fear that he might 
again fall in with Punhri. 

He was unarmed, and he had no 
means of defending himself should 
he have the misfortune to come 
face to face with the redoubtable 
High Priest in some lonely part of 
the mountains. He did not know 
that, at that very moment, Punhri 
was on the island of Ra, from which 
the monks were keeping a sharp 
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look-out for the return of their 
-messenger from the city. 

The boy struck a long strip of 
sandy beach where it was possible 
for him to walk quickly. But after 
a time this beach came to an end, 
and he found himself clambering 
over great rocks, across which he 
was able to make but the slowest 
progress. So tedious, indeed, did 
his journey become that he decided 
to climb some little distance up the 
hillside, where he eventually found 
a path that he was able to follow for 
several miles. 

From this path he obtained a 
clear view of the lake, that mir¬ 
rored the stars in the sky where 
the islands, scattered here and there, 
looked like ghostly ships at anchor. 
No sound disturbed the silence, save 
the boy’s own footsteps.funtil upon 
a sudden he heard an almost imper¬ 
ceptible grating sound, far away in 
the distance. Stopping, he strained 
his ears, endeavouring both to 
locate and to explain the noise. 

He was soon convinced that 
boats were crossing the lake ; and 
presently he was able to discern 
the dark shadows of these—-very 
small in the distance—six in all, 
moving toward the sacred island 
of Ra. 

The boy little, dreamed that in 
these boats were his own friends, not 
only Dario and a party of soldiers 
of the Bodyguard, but also Harry 
Tremayne and Fountain. They 
were moving deliberately and slowly 
into the clever trap which Punhri 
had prepared for them. Within 
an hour they would be cut off from 
all communication with the city, 
and Queen Zarasis would be once 
again at the mercy of the Sorcerer. 

It would have been quite easy 
for Neil to have hailed them ; but 
naturally he never dreamed for a 
moment that his comrades were so 
near. Knowing that the monks on 
the island were the friends p of 
Punhri, he assumed that these 
people were his enemies. 

He therefore remained quite 
silent, even waiting until the boats 
had reached the island ;. then he 
continued his way among the rocks, 
following the direction of the shore. 

He soon realised that he would 
have to make a colossal effort, if he 
was to reach the city before day¬ 
break. He experienced many 
delays ; there were steep rocks to 
climb, and streams to cross, and it 
was not until long after midnight 
that ho entered a wood that he 
knew to lie to the north-east of the 
city. 

The Moon had gone down by the 
time Neil came to the city walls of 
Kandara. He was then greatly 
fatigued, for he had had no sleep for 
two nights, and for twenty-four 
hours had exerted himself to the 
utmost. However, he comforted 
himself with the thought that in a 
few minutes he would be back in the 
Palace, where he would be able to 
go to bed. 

However, no such good fortune 
was to be his, as he learned as soon 
as he entered the city. 

He passed through one of the 
main gates where, to his great sur¬ 
prise, he found no soldiers on guard ; 
while beyond he was astonished to 
discover, in spite of the earliness of 
the hour, that the streets were 
crowded with people. 

The boy had not gone far before 
he accosted an old man who was 
hobbling along, leaning on a stick. 
Neil could now speak the language 
quite well enough to make himself 
understood ; and, as he was dressed 
in the clothes of a citizen, his per¬ 
sonal appearance aroused no undue 
curiosity. 

He asked the old man what all 
the excitement was about, and why 
there were no guards at the city 
gates. 

“ Have you not heard ? ” was the 
reply. " Punhri has returned to 
Kandara. Even now he is on his 
way to the Palace with a large 
party of armed priests and men of 
the civic guard. He has publicly 
declared that he will capture Queen 
Zarasis before the Sun sets this very 
day.” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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Who Was He? 

The Learned Friar 

ft /Tore than seven centuries 
ago a Somerset boy went 
to Oxford for his education, and 
by the time he was ig he had 
been ordained a priest. 

Then he seems to have gone 
on to Paris, where he took the 
degree of doctor, and on return¬ 
ing to England became a friar. 
His chief interest, however, war- 
physical science, and he made 
many discoveries and had almost 
prophetic gleams of the future 
of science, so that men ever 
since have called him ’the 
marvellous friar.” 

But it was dangerous to be 
interested in science in those far- 
off days, even in England. Ex¬ 
periments were regarded as magic, 
and it was not long before the 
friar, who had written several 
books, was suspected by bis 
fellow monks. That kind of 
thing, they said, must be stopped 
and so the young student of 
science was sent to Paris, and 
kept practically a prisoner for 
ten years, during which time he 
was not allowed to have inter¬ 
course with anybody outside his 
monastery, and was forbidden 
writing materials—a severe pun¬ 
ishment for a great scholar and 
lover of books. 

Yet he had some friends. One 
of these was the Pope’s legate in 
England, and when the legate 
became Pope himself, he asked 
the learned friar for copies of 
his works. The friar drew up a 
number of writings describing 
his experiments and ideas, and 
sent them by the hand of a 
trusted disciple to the Pope, 
but it is probable that the Pope 
died before he received them. In 
any case we have no record as 
to what sort of a reception they 
had at the Papal Court. 

After a period of renewed free¬ 
dom the General ol the Francis¬ 
cans, the order to which the friar 
belonged,-became fiercely hostile 
to his teaching. He summoned 
the learned friar, who was now 
64, to Paris, tried him and sen¬ 
tenced him once more to im¬ 
prisonment, and for ten years lie 
remained in confinement. 

Then the General of the Fran¬ 
ciscans became Pope and the 
friar sent him a treatise on how 
to keep off the infirmities of old 
age. But so far from relenting 
the Pope had his imprisonment 
made more rigorous. 

Some nobles pleaded for him 
and at last he was set free and 
returned once more to Oxford, 
where he died. 

He was one of the very greatest 
of Englishmen—a philosopher, sci¬ 
entist, mathematician,and inven¬ 
tor. He invented the magnifving- 
glass, and some think he was the 
. first man in the 
world to make 
g u n p c w d e r. 
He is also said 
to have been 
the inventor 
of the phrase 
Pons asiiio- 
rum. or Bridge 
of Asses, for 
Euclid’s fifth proposition. Here 
is his portrait. Who w s he ? 



v. 
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INjko T^adiant jdpril With Her Fairy Wand Dispels Reluctant FUlarch 


DjMERRYMAN 

“ A RE you sure,” asked the custom¬ 
er, “ that this century plant 
'K.'ill bloom in a hundred years ? ” 

“ Certainly, madam,” answered 
the florist. “If, it doesn’t you can 
bring it back again, and we will 
return your money.” 

0 0 0 
Ohpher! 

Said a brisk and industrious 
gopher, 

“ This old prairie’s no place for a 
loapher. 

So I’ll bustle around 
And dig holes underground— 
Work is better than naps on a 
sopher!” 

000 
Is Your Name Pye ? 

'fins is derived from the name of 
a bird, the magpie, and was 
possibly given in the first place to 
a person who showed some of the 
characteristics of the bird, or who 
kept a magpie. 

0 0 0 

Why is the figure nine like a 
peacock ? 

Because without a tail it is 
nothing. 

000 
Eeheaded Word 


Why is a horse. cleverer than a. 
fox? 

Because a horse can run when he 
is in a trap, and a fox cannot. 


0 0 0 
The Safely First Alphabet 



told, 


You always catch trains but never 
catch cold. 



It would have missed him if 
he’d waited a bit. 

0 0 b 


Real Life 


When dressed I oft the table 
grace, 

At dinner-time—the head’s my 
place: 

With knife in hand cut off my head, 
Then I'm just what you do with 
bread. 

Again behead—if not too glaring—. 
Pray let me ask: What are you 

Staring ? Solution next xeek 

0 0 0 
Result of (he Painting Contesst 
'{’he first prize of £1 in the paint¬ 
ing contest described in the 
C.N. for March 7 has been awarded 
to Gwennie McKerrow, 7 , Lisson 
Grove, Hale, Cheshire; and the 
five prizes of 2 s. 6d. each to 
Christine Hollingworth, Wimbome; 
Ann Howard, Belbroughton, 
Worcestershire; David Jones, St. 
Dogmaels, Pembrokeshire; Greta 
Peskett, Crawley, Sussex; and 
Calanthe Woodd, Sydenham. 

Here is another painting contest 
open to all readers. The Editor will 
give a first prize of £1 and five 
other prizes of 2s. 6d. each to the 
readers who paint this weather 
picture for April best. 

The picture must be pasted on a 
postcard, and should be addressed 
to C.N. Painting, Gough House, 
Gough Square, London, E.C. 4 , and 
be posted to arrive by April 13. 
Under the picture write : “In this 
contest 1 agree - to accept the 
Editor’s decision as final,” and 
add your name and address. 


“ I say, cook,” said five-year-old 
Marjorie, who was feeling 
hungry, “let’s play I’m an.awful-, 
looking tramp. I’ll ask you to 
give me a nice piece of pie, and 
yon-get frightened and give it to 
me.” 

0 0 0 

Why is a slow-travelling horse 
improved by being tied to a 
post ? He is made fast, 
a 0 a 
A Charade 

M Y first is an adverb in frequent 
use, 

My second’s a musical note ; 

To accept of my whole you will not 
refuse, 

’Twill your ease and comfort 
promote. Solution next week 

0 3 0 

Super-Sanitation 

“ HAVE you taken every pre¬ 
caution,” ttsked the doctor, 
“ to prevent the spread of infection 
in your family ? ” 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 
“ We’ve bought a sanitary cup and 
we all drink from it.” 

0 0 0 

W HAT tree is nearest to the sea ? 
The beech. 

B 0 ' 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
Bebeadsc! Word. Wheat, heat, eat, at 
Transposition 

Seraph, phrase, sharp, harp 
A Monogram. Nelson 


Wise Old Weather Saws—April 



April weather, April weather, 
Rain and sunshine both together. 


Jacko Has a Bad Time in Store 

Aw; morning. Mrs. Jacko said she was going out to buy a 
new hat. Of course Jacko wanted to go too, but Mrs. 
Jacko said he was to look after the baby while she was out. 

But Jacko had his turn later, as Mrs. Jacko came back in a 
fearful state of excitement, and said she wanted him to fetch 
the hat she had just bought. 

“ It’s a beautiful hat,” she said, “ but I have left it at the 
shop as they are going to alter the trimming for me.” 

As soon as he had had his dinner Jacko was off like a shot. 
His mother followed him down the garden, calling out last: 
instructions. “ Now, be very careful,” she said. “ A hat’s a 
fragile thing, and won’t stand knocking about.” 

“ All right, Mater,” sang out Jacko, as he raced out of the 
gate. He thought it very silly to make such a fuss about a 
new hat. 

“ Anybody would think it was a rare bird’s egg,” he muttered. 

When he got to the shop the hat was waiting for him. It 
was done up in a big paper bag, and, when Jacko peeped inside, 
he had the shock of his life. It was a bright red hat with a 
bunch of cherries one side and a long green feather the other ! 

“ Coo ! The mater has been going it!'” he said.; 

He was so impressed with the hat that he canned it very 
carefully for the first few minutes. But when he canfe to a 



Jacko asked the men if he could give them a hand 

place where the road was up, everything else went out of his 
head. There were men spreading tar in one place, and, best 
of all, there was a steam-roller at work ! 

Jacko nearly went off his head with delight. He asked the j 
men if he could give them a hand, and soon he was enjoying I 
himself to his heart’s content, splashing tar all over the road ' 
with a funny sort of long brush. 

But after a while he got tired of it. And he also began to 
wonder what his mother would say when she saw all the tar on 
his clothes ! “ I’m not sure I’m very keen on going home,” lie 
said gloomily. 

And he was even less keen on going home when he found 
what had happened to Mrs. Jacko’s hat. He had left it lying 
on the ground —and the steam-roller had gone over it! 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


A New Home for the Rats 

A Reader from Sunderland sends 
the following story of a rat family 
who changed their quarters. 

g Some years ago I saw a pretty 

- sight on the River Tees at 
Barnard Castle in Durham. I 
stood on the bridge and saw a 
water rat swimming down the 
stream. It swam to a little hole 
a few inches above the water 

,, level, and entered it. 

~ Presently out came the little 
rat, having in its mouth, held 
crosswise as a dog holds a stick, 
a young one, with which it 
proceeded to swim upstream, 
pushing the baby before it as it 

^ went. Shortly it turned to the 

- bank, climbed up to a fresh hole, 
entered, and came out alone. 

It swam down to the first hole 
again, brought out another young 
one, and swam with it as before; 
The process was repeated, till a 
family of four or five had been 

- moved to their new home. 


Un nouveau logis pour les rats 

Un icctcur de Sunderland nous fait 
part de I’anecdote suivante, concer- 
nant une famille de rats qui changea 
de logenient. 

II y a quelques annees, je fus 
temoin d’un joli spectacle sur la 
riviere Tees, a Barnard Castle 
cn Durham. Je me trouvais 
sur le pont et je vis un rat d’eau 
descendant le courant it la nage. 
II se dirigea vers un petit trou ii 
quelques polices au-dessus du 
niveau de l’eau, et y entra. 1 

II en rcssortit bientot, portant 
en travel's, dans ses dents, a fa ■ 
maniere d’un chien qui tient 
une caime, un petit, en com- 
pagnie duquel il se mit a re- 
monter le courant, poussant le 
marmot devant lui a mesure 
qu’il avancait. II se dirigea 
alors vers le bord, grimpa a un 
autre trou, y entra ct en res- 
sortit seul. 

11 redescendit au premier trou, 
en tira un autre petit, et l’em- 
porta comme le precedent. I.c 
precede ?e repeta jusqu’a ce 
qu’une famille de quatre on 
cinq petits eut ete transferee 1 
dans son nouveau logement. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Billy’s Joy Ride 

Charmer Brown’s three 
* children, Tom, Jackie, 
and Bessie, came bustling over 
the bridge with a new toy 
which they wanted to show 
to their little friends, Eric 
and Patience. 

1 :»;"«Look a t the grand boat 
which Father has brought us 
from the fair ! ” cried Jackie. 
“ It has got two sails, and it 
will go as quickly as yours.” 

“ But mine is a very fast 
boat,” returned Eric. “ My 
uncle built the Saucy Susan 
for me, and she can simply fly 
through the water.” 

“ Let us race them, then, 
and see which one is best,” 
said Tom. “ You have a lovely 
shallow pool in your garden 
where you can start them.” 

Eric and Patience thought 
the boat-race would be fun. 
They took off their shoes and 
stockings, and brought the 
boats to tlie brook. 

The Saucy Susan spread her 
tiny sail and set off in grand 
style. The boat which came 
from the fair was top-heavy, 
and kept on turning over in 
the water, and Eric did not 
hurry himself, either to right 
her or to put her back again 
when he took her out. 

The Browns were getting 
quite cross about it, when afl¬ 
at once a queer helper ap¬ 
peared—Billy, the farmer’s 
| big drake, who got on board 
1 the Saucy Susan as if he had 
been a sailor all his life. 

Steadily on sailed the Saucy 
Susan, carrying Billy ■ as if 
she thought nothing of a drake 
on her deck. 

She disappeared through the 
archway. Eric and Patience 
rushed to the bridge to see 



“ Let iis race them,” said Tcm 


her come out in the middle of 
the pond on the other side. 

All the ducks gathered round 
her, and Billy slid off, quacking 
proudly about his joy-ride, 
while the Saucy Susan turned 
upside-down in the middle of 
the pond and stayed there. 

No one knew how to .get 
her out. It was too muddy to 
paddle,-and a real boat from 
the river would have been tat¬ 
too heavy to carry. 

But- when Farmer Brown 
came, home he sent his big 
dog into the pond, and Rover 
swam back with tire Saucy 
Susan in his mouth.- 
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Hie Children's Newspaper grew out o! My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world- loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the' greatest book for children in the world. 
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Every Thursday 



the C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for t4s. a year; Canada, 13 s. 6d. See below. 


ENGINES IN A TUG-OF-WAR • JERUSALEM UNIVERSITY • SHARK IN THE CLYDE 



Jerusalem’s New University—This picture shows Jerusalem’s fine new university, whi'ch 
Lord Balfour has gone specially to Palestine to open. Building has been going on since 
1918. The university stands on a hill east of Jerusalem, forming part of the Mount of 
Olives, and as it grows in importance the buildings will be extended. See World Map 


Engines Have a Tug-of-War—The Southern Railway has been testing a new and powerful 
type of locomotive at Eastleigh by trying its strength against that of two older^engines, and 
here we see the three steaming hard in the great tug-of-war. The n8w engine just managed 
to beat the other two. Of course the engines were pushing one against another not pulling 




The Llama Cart at the Zoo—Here is a happy little party 
of children at the London Zoo setting out for n ride 
in a trap drawn by one of the South American llamas 


Fishing in Stockholm—The Baltic connects with Lake 
Maelar by several waterways through Stockholm, and 
these nets are placed to catch fish passing through 


Off to Luxor—The donkey, which shares with the camel the honour 
of having been the chief form of transport in Egypt since time im¬ 
memorial, is- still doing excellent work, as this picture shows. The 
driver is taking a little maid to see the wonderful ruins near Luxor 


The Fisherman’s Foe—Sharks, like this one caught tho 
other day by a trawler in the Firth of Clyde, work 
havoc among the nets of the fishermen. It is not often 
that such large sharks ore caught in British waters 


Racing Past the Palace of Westminster—This racing 
motor-boat is making a trial trip on the Thames before 
being sent to China, and it is here seet: passing the 
Houses of Parliament at full speed, an unusual sight 


Training Boy Bricklayers " At the L.C.C. School of Building a Clapham, London, the boys 
are trained to all kinds of useful work, such as carpentry, sign-writing, and so on, and in 
this picture we see a class being taught how to lay bricks with neatness and precision 


A Collapsible Bicycle—A new kind of bicycle that can be taken to pieces and put together 
again in a few minutes is now being made at Coventry. As we see hero, it can be packed 
neatly on the back and, carried over the roughest country or mountain path quite easily 


WHAT TO DO WITH TUESDAY’S TWOPENCE-BUY THE C.P. 
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